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"Cities have the capability of providing 
something for everybody, only 
because, and only when, they are 
created by everybody” 


- Jane Jacobs 
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Acronyms & Glossary 


BSC Beneficiary Selection Committee LTHAI Lower Tipolo Homeowners Association Inc. 

Brgy Barangay MMVHAI Malibu Village Homeowners Association Inc. 

CDA City-wide Development Approach NCR National Capital Region 

CENRO City Environment and Natural Resources Office NGO Non-Governmental Organisation 

CIBI Credit Investigation & Background Investigation NHA National Housing Authority 

CMP Community Mortgage Programme PACSII Philippine Action for Community-led Shelter Initiatives Inc. 

CPDO City Planning and Development Office PCUP Presidential Commission for the Urban Poor 

CoRe-ACS Community Resources for the Advancement of Capable Societies SHFC Social Housing Finance Corporation 

DPWH Department of Public Works and Highways SMASH Sitio Mahayag Alliance of Structure Households 

HLURB Housing and Land Use Regulatory Board ТАМРЕІ Technical Assistance Movement for People and the Environment Inc. 

HOA Homeowners Association 

HPFPI Homeless People’s Federation Philippines Inc 

HUDCC Housing and Urban Development Coordinating Council Barangay: Smallest official unit of local government in the Philippines 

HUDO Housing and Urban Development Office 

" ——Q Purok: Subdivision of barangay, comprised of a number of neighbouring 
households, represented by a leader at barangay level. 

ICEB Interlocking Compressed Earth Blocks 

ISF Informal Settler Family 

LCMP Local Community Mortgage Programme 

LGU Local Government Unit 


LHB Local Housing Board 


Background to this 
publication 


This output is a result of the Phase ІІ Junior Professional Internship Programme run by the 
Development Planning Unit (DPU), University College London (UCL) in association with the 
Asian Coalition for Housing Rights (ACHR) and the Community Architects Network (CAN). Born 
from a long-standing partnership between the three institutions, in 2015 the programme placed 
DPU alumnae Laura Hirst, Jessica Mamo and Mariangela Veronesi with the Philippine Alliance. 
The interns brought varied academic and professional backgrounds to the programme, from 
architecture and participatory design to environmental and social development planning. The 
alumnae worked with the Alliance to support and learn from community-driven processes in 


— —DPU " 287 
the Introductory site 
visit in Valenzuela City, 
Metro Manila 


Metro Manila, Mandaue and Davao, to help develop tools and methodologies, and to work 
together to find sustainable and practical solutions to local issues. Building on learnings from 
Phase | of the programme (2013) the 2015 programme aimed to increase the overall body of 
knowledge and shared experience of community-driven planning and upgrading in practice 


between the three partner institutions. 


The interns also worked on and participated in the CAN workshop 2015, which took place in 
Metro Manila, entitled "Together we CAN: people planning for future inclusive cities’. Over 100 
participants from the Philippines and 14 different countries attended, including CAN members, 
representatives from people's organisations, public authorities, academia, community-based 
organizations, NGOs, and donor agencies. This was a great opportunity for the interns to explore 
not only the work done in the Philippines, but to meet and learn from a wide range of people 
working on community-based processes across Asia, and work side by side with them in the 


search for solutions to ongoing issues in the capital. 


The aim of this publication is to share experiences and lessons taken from the internship with 
a wider audience, alongside illustrating the work and processes of the Alliance, in a handbook 
type format. This is a collaborative document, undertaken with all members of the Alliance, 
and reflections are based on conversations and moments shared between interns and Alliance 
colleagues. We begin with an introduction to the urban context of the Philippines, the work 
and objectives of the Philippine Alliance, and the local contexts of the three regional offices 
we were based in. We go on to explore the processes undertaken by the Philippine Alliance, 
outlining rationales, methods and actors engaged, supported by case studies. We also present 
our reflections on the potentials and challenges of these initiatives. Finally, a set of conclusions 
provides overall reflections from each of us, sharing our thoughts on future perspectives. 


It should be noted that whilst this publication outlines the set of processes taken by the 
Philippine Alliance in a linear way, the process of participatory planning and development is 
a complex endeavour and can never follow a step by step, check-box approach. Flexibility and 
openness to unfolding events as information is gathered, shared and discussed at every stage is 
vital and different stages may merge, blend, overlap or conversely grind to a halt. This document 
should therefore be read as a loose framework for conceptualising and reflecting on some of 
the different stages that may be required in community-led planning, rather than a manual to 


be followed. 


A word from the 
DPU 


This book recounts the stories, the lived experiences and the grounded learnings of 
three DPU alumni during their six months internship with members of the Philippine 
Alliance and the communities with which they work. Six months of unlearning and 
relearning with communities, the multifaceted and complex business of embedded 
urban development practice. 

Speaking from Manila, Davao and Cebu respectively, Mariangela, Laura and Jessica 
take us through some of the processes developed by the Philippine Alliance to support 
community-led planning and upgrading: the varied mobilisation strategies, the logics 
of savings within community-led planning, the multiple layers and scales of mapping, 
etc. Their tales are those of extraordinary achievements but also of difficulties, of 
explorations: when to engage with the state, when to step back, how to tap into the 
creative and transformatory potential of people across ages, gender, abilities... These 
accounts tell the tales of a movement in constant creation — but also the making of 
grounded development practitioners. 

In its richness, in the palpable sense of knowledge-shared and co-created, in its 
reflexivity too, the book reflects the objectives of the Junior Professionals Internship 
Programme. The programme, initiated by the ACHR, CAN and the DPU, emerged 
out of a shared commitment to shape ‘new’ built environment practitioners — 
practitioners seeking to support, co-plan and co-design with urban poor communities 
towards more socio-environmentally just urban futures. Practitioners recalibrating 
the notion of professional expertise. For the extraordinary opportunity offered to 
DPU alumni to practice ‘practicing differently’, we thank our ACHR and CAN friends. 
We thank especially the Philippine Alliance for their warm welcome, their openness 
and invaluable teachings - Salamat! 


London 
May 2016 


Aword from 
ACHR 


The stories in this publication are all about the search for a core value of being 
professional, and share stories of being adaptive and open to the flow of new 
and fresh learning. These stories test how things work or not within the reality 
of community development and may not come with given solutions that can be 
applied in any community context or urbanization challenge, yet shine a light on 
possibilities within the problems, which await to be unfolded and to be worked on 
with new perspectives. The words “people” and “community” in this publication 
come alive and interact with many different aspects of the development process. 
Change in these processes comes from the small steps of individuals who come 
together to contest the heroic person, heroic development organization, heroic 
politician or government that has been promising in their context. 

This is a reflective report that records the grounding of knowledge. It is not 
only a memorable record from the interns on how they develop characteristics, 
common sense and intuition while working with people and local professionals in 
the Philippines, but it is a history of community development processes, showing 
how professionals approach the contextual reality and how they apply tools and 
methods to work with humane sense. 

On behalf of the Asian Coalition for Housing Rights (ACHR) and Community 
Architects Network (CAN) we would like to thank the Development Planning Unit 
(DPU) of University College London and the Philippine Alliance that made this, the 


second internship program, happen. 


Bangkok 
March 2016 


A word trom the 
Philippine Alliance 


Around 15 years ago, the communities of the Homeless People’s Federation 
Philippines, set off on a journey to find ways to improve their lives and their living 
conditions. Ever since, nothing has stopped them from buying a piece of land or 
improving a footpath or building houses. And nothing ever will. With or without 
support from government, professionals, NGOs, the people’s instinctive drive to 
have a better life beyond mere survival will always be there; and they will always 
resourcefully find ways to build shelter, to have electricity and water, to find 
livelihoods, to socialise, to play and relax, and to help each other through tough 
times. This admirable inner strength and untiring energy that communities have 
to rise above difficult and inequitable conditions, is what the Philippine Alliance 
recognizes and tries to support. Over the years, the meaning, process and outcome 
of “support”, including support of professionals, has constantly been evolving 
for the Alliance. It has always been a dynamic process of trying and learning, 
succeeding and failing, making mistakes and correcting, reflecting and celebrating. 
The tangible outcomes of support - land, houses, water, power, city development, 
have probably been the easiest to achieve. 


But the fundamental question we ask to help us keep sight of the essence of 
what we do, has been: has our supportmade this inner strength stronger, and has 
it increased and not dissipated this untiring energy? Has the support helped to 
channel this strength and energy to achieve broader change in society, i.e., has it 
tipped the scale more in favour of underprivileged communities? 


This publication is about and beyond that part of the journey that Marian, Jess 
and Laura shared with the Philippine Alliance. It is a testimony to this constant 
process of finding the right way that professionals can support people and 
communities. It is also about introducing unorthodox relationships between people 


and professionals that help both to grow and to change, internally and externally. 


Needless to say, the insights and perspectives brought by the DPU interns have 
brought us invaluable learning; and the part of themselves and their cultures that 
they generously shared with us, as well as the friendships, will always stay with us. 


On behalf of the Philippine Alliance, we would like to thank the ACHR-CAN and 
the DPU for this opportunity of being part of the ACHR-DPU Internship Programme. 


Manila 
March 2016 


Mabuhay! 


An introduction to the urban context of 


the Philippines 


The Philippines is an archipelago of more than 7000 islands clustered 
into three major island groups — Luzon, Visayas and Mindanao. Its 
rapidly growing population passed 100 million in 2011, and whilst gross 
domestic product (GDP) has been increasing steadily, this has not kept 
pace with population growth. Population increase is concentrated in 
the country’s cities and urban areas; approximately 70 per cent of the 
Philippines’ population resides here, with an urban growth rate of four 
per cent a year, making it one of the world’s most highly urbanised 
developing countries. High urban populations are a result of natural 
growth as well as in-migration due to rural underdevelopment and in 
some cases displacement through armed conflict. Numerous natural 
hazards — storm surges, landslides, floods, droughts - also produce rural 
to urban migration. Rates of urban poverty are high, and low income 
households face critical problems, particularly around housing. Of 
an estimated three million urban poor households, around 18 million 
people have no legal land or housing tenure’. Cities have not kept up 
pace with the rate of urbanisation, and residents are often forced into 
low paying jobs, often in the informal sector, prohibiting access to 
decent housing and forcing many into settling illegally on unregulated 
land, where options are cheaper. At the same time, land and housing 
prices are rising disproportionately to incomes, with urban land 
markets dominated by economic elites and speculation, leading to a 
severe deficit of affordable housing. Available land in many cities has 
shrunk over the years as since the 1970s, much institutional and low 
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Mabuhay is Tagalog for 
Welcome! 
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Innovative Urban Tenure 
in the Philippines: 
Challenges, Approaches 
and Institutionalization, 
2011. 

Available at www.gltn.net 
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Urban Development 
and Housing Act 1992, 
Republic Act 7279: 
http://hlurb.gov.ph/wp- 
content/uploads/laws- 
issuances/mandates/ 
ra_7279.pdf 


income residential land has been converted to commercial and industrial needs. In cases where 
households may be able to afford land and housing, lengthy and complicated legal processes 
can make this untenable. A complex land administration consisting of many different institutions 
with similar or overlapping functions and mandates coupled with high transaction costs and 
difficulty in ascertaining land records and ownership make it challenging for households and 
communities to navigate options for obtaining land. 


As a result, an enormous number of households live ‘informally’, renting as part of an informal 
land market or occupying government land, empty private property, and frequently danger 
zones such as coastal areas, riverbanks, bridges and railway tracks. Without tenure security, 
households occupying land in such areas constantly face the threat of eviction, as well as a lack 
of infrastructure, basic services, and associated risks to wellbeing in terms of health, education 
and livelihoods. Informal settlers in the Philippines are highly vulnerable to environmental 
and manmade hazards due to the marginality of the land they occupy, or due to the lack of 
infrastructure and poor building materials generally used. 


The situation of the urban poor is well recognised within Philippine legislation, notably through 
the Urban Development and Housing Act which directs local government units and a number 
of public agencies coordinated through the Housing and Urban Development Coordinating 
Council (HUDCC) to conduct land inventories, register informal settlers and allocate land for 
secure tenure?. In addition housing developers are required to devote a proportion of their 
investments to funds for social housing. As ever though, there is an enormous gap between 


legislation and its implementation, and mechanisms for accountability are lacking. 
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Options available to low income households include the Community 
Mortgage Programme (CMP), a government run scheme which 
provides low interest long term loans to organised associations to buy 
land at market rates. Many non-government organisations (NGOs) 
also facilitate these processes through mobilising communities to 
form associations. However there are well documented problems and 
bottlenecks associated with the CMP, and as a result it has only made а 
small dent in the country’s housing problems. Some local governments 
provide their own housing programmes, supporting urban poor groups 
to gain secure tenure using their own resources and approaches, again 


often at a slow rate and small scale. 


The Philippines has an active civil society, which, through different 
structures is often able to participate in policy making and planning 
and collaborate with local government, aided by increased levels of 
decentralisation in the years since the end of the Marcos regime. There 
are a wide range of NGOs and urban poor organisations working to 
improve security of tenure issues, through lobbying and advocating 
on behalf of the urban poor, as well as working with communities to 
fund and facilitate slum upgrading and housing provision at affordable 
prices. Multilaterals such as the World Bank are also coordinating multi- 
stakeholder partnerships through citywide upgrading programmes, as 
discussed later in this volume. 


The role of the Philippine Alliance within this context is therefore a 
vital one. Its aims, structures and procedures through which it addresses 
the housing issues faced by the ‘urban poor’ throughout the country 


are addressed in this volume, accompanied by reflections at each stage. 


= The jeepney; the most 
iconic and commonly 
used mode of transport 
in the Philippines 


Philippine Alliance 


An introduction to its partner organisations 


The Philippine Alliance works with resource poor urban groups living in informal 
settlements and inadequate housing across the Philippines. Through partnerships 
with local government and other stakeholders, they provide sustainable housing 


solutions for those in need. 


The Alliance itself is a partnership between five organisations; Homeless 
People’s Federation Philippines Inc. (HPFPI), Philippine Action for Community- 
led Shelter Initiatives Inc. (PACSII), Technical Assistance Movement for People 
and the Environment Inc. (TAMPEI), Community Resources for the Advancement 
of Capable Societies (CoRe-ACS), and LinkBuild. Each has a particular role in the 
process of acquiring land tenure and generating new housing solutions for informal 
settlers. The Alliance has grown over time, learning from its own experiences and 
challenges, as well as those of other members of ACHR/CAN and feedback from 


members and communities. 
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Homeless Peoples Federation Philippines Inc. 
HPFPI 


The work of HPFPI started in the 1990s with the creation of savings groups 
to address basic needs among waste-pickers living on a garbage dump site in 
the barangay (neighbourhood) of Payatas, in Quezon City, Metro Manila. The 
programme evolved to tackle issues of land security and eviction and following 
successes in Quezon City, supported by local and international networking and 
exchanges, the federation intensified its work to expand the model across the 
country. Today, HPFPI is a national federation of community associations and savers 


pursuing community-led housing and upgrading processes. 


The role of the federation is to promote and facilitate savings among member- 
communities as a way of building their financial capability to invest in their own 
development. This mobilisation aims to uphold the aspirations of its members 
to secure their own land, maintain decent living conditions, break the cycle of 
poverty, and protect their dignity and human rights. This mobilisation also supports 
communities and residents to become active citizens, leveraging their financial 
power and capacity to participate in development processes that affect them. 
The federation supports communities to organise and register a legal identity in 
order to gain recognition by local authorities and national government and bolster 


requests for support in times of need. 


Philippine Action for Community-led Shelter 
Initiatives Inc 
PACSII 


PACSII is a non-profit NGO, serving as the intermediary support institution to 
HPFPI, coordinating the Alliance’s programmes across the various regions, and 


providing overall guidance in their mission. 


PACSII provides assistance on legal and financial matters, in finding resources, 
serving as a legal holder for these resources, documenting the Alliance’s work, 
and importantly giving the federation the space and opportunity to develop as a 


community-driven institution. 


Technical Assistance Movement for People 
and Environment Inc 
ТАМРЕІ 


TAMPElisthe technical support unit of the Alliance, made up of young architecture, 
planning and engineering professionals. They assist the federation in community- 
led technical processes, specifically through low-cost incremental housing design, 
community upgrading, community mapping and planning initiatives at different 
scales, and developing tools and methodologies to carry out these processes; from 


community to city-level developments. 
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LinkBuild, Inc. 
f CoRe-ACS 


We care. we share 


Community Resources for the Advancement 


of Capable Societies 
CoRe-ACS 
LinkBuild Inc. 


LinkBuild and CoRe-ACS are social enterprise and microfinance institutions which 
support the communities that form the federation. LinkBuild provides development 
finance and builds houses while Core-ACS provides end user financing for low- 


income families through accessible loan systems. 


LinkBuild was formed in order for the Alliance to deliver sustainable housing to 
scale for HPFPI members, affiliates and partner community networks. HPFPI and 
TAMPEI are directly engaged in the project planning and implementation processes 


in order to ensure community preparedness and involvement. 


Surplus and cross-subsidy projects are being explored as means to sustain 
the programmes and make housing affordable for low-income families. Houses 
constructed by LinkBuild are sold to CoRe-ACS, which is then responsible for 
handing over the houses to loan-approved households, and administering and 


collecting these loans. 
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Regional Offices 


The Philippine Alliance operates from four regional 
offices: the National Capital Region (NCR), based 
in Quezon City, Metro Manila; Mandaue, in Metro 


Cebu; Davao, Iloilo and Bicol. These offices coordinate 
strategically, and offer each other support and 
training, whilst retaining separate identities and the 
independence to respond to local issues. The interns 
were based in Manila, Mandaue and Davao, each 
with distinct urban contexts. 
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Luzon 
Metro Manila 


Metro Manila is a conglomeration of 16 different cities, which form 
the National Capital Region (NCR). With a population of between 12 
and 16 million depending on estimates* (and up to 24 million taking 
into account neighbouring, highly urbanised provinces), Metro Manila 
is the largest urban center in the country, and one of the world’s mega 
cities. The city attracts people from across the country and beyond, 
with a large part of the population originating from other provinces, 
resulting in a diverse mix of dialects, religions and customs. Metro 
Manila is a hub for business and commercial development, with both 
the formal and informal economy contributing to the city’s economic 
buzz. However large swathes of the population live in precarious 
and harsh conditions. Between 20% and 35% of NCR’s population is 
estimated to live in informal settlements? where they are often faced 
with significant hazards. There is great pressure for land, especially for 
commercial or high-end residential complexes, resulting in high prices 
and dense settlements. Families are under constant threat of eviction, 
and can be relocated up to three hours away from their sources of 
employment. These government efforts to relocate informal settlers 
to the hinterland often leads to poor results, with publicly provided 
housing being abandoned, sublet, or partially occupied, as residents 
return to settle closer to where a living can be earnt. These constant 
threats and changes create significant uncertainty and insecurity for 
communities. 


Within this context, the Philippine Alliance works across the NCR 
to support communities of informal settlers. Mariangela Veronesi was 
posted in the NCR office, and worked in Muntinlupa City and Intramuros. 
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Philippine Statistics 
Authority, 2010 


http://www.nso-ncr.ph/; 


Informal City Dialogues, 
Manila - Philippines 
https://nextcity.org/ 
informalcity/city/manila 
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Informal City Dialogues, 
Manila - Philippines, as 
above 
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Metro Manila 
Muntinlupa City 


Muntinlupa City, situated on Laguna de Bay lake, is the southernmost 
city of Metro Manila. Commercial establishments and up-market 
housing developments sit alongside a large number of informal 
settlements. Half of its population of 460,000 inhabitants are considered 
to be ‘urban poor’, out of which 27,000 are informal settlers according 
to the Local Government Unit (LGU). These households are located in 
241 communities across nine barangays. Muntinlupa City is prone to 
flooding, vulnerable to typhoons, storm surges and earthquakes. About 
5,000 families are estimated to live in danger zones along waterways, 
and 4,000 along the lakeshore. To respond to these conditions, and to 
bring about positive transformations in living conditions for families in 
these areas, the Philippine Alliance has been working in partnership 
with local stakeholders in four barangays® since January 2015. 
Participatory mapping and profiling of existing settlements has been 
carried out as the basis for planning as part of a City-wide Development 
Approach (CDA)’, which hopes to find adequate solutions for families 
living in danger zones. The CDA is championed by the Social Housing 
Finance Corporation (SHFC) with technical support from the World 
Bank, and in collaboration with Muntinlupa City LGU. In June 2015, the 
CAN workshop was hosted in Muntinlupa, with four groups working 
on different stages of the CDA. As well as responding to specific issues, 
a primary concern of the Alliance here is to build a platform of multi- 
stakeholder engagement, breaching the gap between communities and 


authorities. It is an ambitious initiative in scale and scope. 
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Namely Sucat, Buli, 
Cupang and Alabang 
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The CDA is the World 
Bank promoted 
approached based on 
the principles of citywide 
upgrading, see box on 
page 55, and Muntinlupa 
case study on page 83 for 
more details. 


Laguna De Bay Lake 


© View of Laguna De Bay 
“lake, Muntinlupa City 
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Metro Manila 
Intramuros, Manila City 


Intramuros is the oldest existing district and historical city centre of 
Manila. Originally a trading centre for Asian goods, Spanish conquerors 
claimed it as their seat of control in 1571, fortifying the city with a wall 
that gave Intramuros its name: the city within the walls. Intramuros 
suffered great damage during World War ІІ, and attempts were made 
to restore the walled city, but these were fragmented and inconsistent. 
Unregulated development contributed to creating a complex scenario. 
Additionally, Intramuros is administered separately from the rest of 
Metro Manila, through the Intramuros Administration (IA). However, 
the five barangays of Intramuros respond directly to the City of Manila, 
and therefore have no legal responsibility or official relationship with IA. 
This political and administrative arrangement makes decision making, 
collaboration and project development particularly challenging. Today, 
Intramuros is known mostly for tourism, and for the presence of several 


universities and government buildings. 


Since the end of the war, informal settlers have been moving into 
Intramuros, taking advantage of abandoned empty plots, building 
houses, repopulating the area, and setting up businesses, making them 
longstanding residents of an area that is otherwise only populated 
by students. Currently, according to IA, there are 913 families in 9 
communities in Intramuros, but the barangays estimate it is closer to 
1710 families (35% of the population of Intramuros). These families 
are constantly threatened with evictions, and considered an eyesore 
by local authorities, planners, other residents and tourists. Little effort 
has been made to understand, support and seek appropriate solutions 
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For example, the 
population of the area 
of Maestranza had been 
threatened with eviction 
and was ultimately 
displaced by a large 
fire- around a thousand 
informal settlers lost 
their homes. 
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Intramuros 
Administration, 2014 


Manila Bay 


to improve conditions for these households. Many have been forcibly relocated’, but many 
have returned in order to maintain livelihoods in the tourist industry. Many of the settlements 
experience precarious living conditions, with limited or no access to water, unsafe housing 
structures made of a mix of light materials and concrete, sometimes stacked on many floors, 
poor lighting and limited sanitation facilities. 


In 2014, 1А embarked on a redevelopment strategy that aimed to revitalize Intramuros to 
make the city a ‘vibrant, sustainable, inclusive, creative and learning heritage community, 
[...] built on the pillars of place, heritage and people’. The Philippine Alliance was enlisted to 
carry out community-led mapping and planning within the communities of Intramuros, hoping 
to develop in-city solutions for informal settlers. The Philippine Alliance’s motivation was to 
support communities in finally obtaining security of tenure, decent housing solutions and 
securing livelihoods. This has been challenging due to a complex network of stakeholders with 
conflicting interests, combined with the heritage status of the area and a strong fear of eviction 
by communities. Intramuros was one of the sites for the CAN workshop 2015, addressing the 


theme of inclusive heritage planning. 
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Central Visayas 
Mandaue City, Cebu 


Known as the Queen City of the South, the island of Cebu is the main 
port of call within the Central Visayas region. Metropolitan Cebu is 
the second largest metropolitan area after Manila with a population 
of 2.55 million, and is constantly growing. Due to the geography of 
the area, the city has sprawled longitudinally along the coast, with 
smaller provinces slowly amalgamating into one large area. Metro 
Cebu consists of four cities; Cebu City, Mandaue City, Talisay City and 
Lapu Lapu City. The recorded population of Mandaue City in 2010 was 
0.33 million. Classified as a first income class, highly urbanised and 
industrialised city, it became a chartered city in 1969. It is strategically 
located between the two major cities of Cebu and Lapu Lapu. 


The dominant land use within the city is industrial, followed by 
residential areas. Approximately 40% of Cebu’s exports have originated 
from Mandaue, as well as 75% of the country's furniture exports. 
The vision of the Local Government is that ‘By 2020, Mandaue is the 
Primary Source of High Quality Manufactured Consumer Products’. 


Poverty data shows that the Province of Cebu ranks in the top three 
provinces with the largest incidence of poverty. Increased urbanisation 
of Metro Cebu has increased rates of internal migration, with many 
Cebuanos from rural provinces seeking better employment and 
educational opportunities in the City. An increase in poverty in the 
region has also been attributed to Typhoon Yolanda (internationally 
known as Haiyan), a super typhoon that struck the Central Visayas 
region in 2013. 
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Since the mid-1990's, the Philippine Alliance has been an active 
stakeholder in Mandaue City, with a second smaller office in Talisay 
City. The teams collaborate with LGUs, to address housing gaps within 
the city, by adopting a sustainable city-wide approach which benefits 
both low-income groups, as well as the city’s vision of development. 
Currently, there are ten active communities across Cebu, although the 
number of communities forming part of the HPFPI network is much 


greater. 


The LGU responsible for urban poverty issues in Mandaue City is the 
Housing and Urban Development Office (HUDO). ТАМРЕІ and HPFPI 
collaborate closely with this office in trying to provide holistic and 
participatory approaches to development by continuously involving 
and representing the needs of the communities. 


SMASH HOA 
housing in the 
6.5ha relocation 
site located 

in Barangay 
Paknaan, 
Mandaue City 
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LTHAI housing in 
Barangay Tipolo, 
Mandaue City 
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Mandaue City 
6.5ha Relocation Site 


This relocation site is situated in Barangay Paknaan, at the periphery of Mandaue City, and 
covers an area of 6.5 hectares. Originally a mangrove area, the site was chosen by HUDO to 
accommodate 1,200 families, organised into 12 Homeowner Associations (HOA) of 100 families 
each. These families are being relocated from various areas in Mandaue City. The site was 
selected in order for the LGU to follow their mandate which states that any families being 
relocated should remain within the city boundaries. 


Although the area was still a mangrove site, families started living in Paknaan in October 
2011. Since the landfilling was only completed in 2015, the lack of basic facilities such as paved 
roads has made the relocation process that much harder to deal with. Today, 465 families who 
were allocated a plot of land have moved on site, some building permanent housing, whilst 
others have built temporary houses out of recycled materials such as timber and corrugated 
metal sheeting. Due to its location, families have found it difficult to adapt due to the distance 
and cost of travelling to central Cebu City. However, future developments in the area offer some 
hope for relocatees; an international port is planned to the east of the site by 2020, as well as 
a major road network which runs along the site connects with central Mandaue City, providing 
better links as well as economic opportunities for residents of the area. 


10 out of the 12 HOAs living at Paknaan are part of HPFPI and collaborate with the Alliance, 
mobilising communities to save, which enables them to finance the construction of their 
new homes, or pay monthly loan repayments. The Alliance has implemented four projects in 
the relocation site; three housing projects and one sanitation project. ТАМРЕІ has provided 
assistance in the planning, design and construction stages of the upgrading process. The projects 
illustrate different approaches to housing provision and resource mobilisation. 


каа 


One particularly active community which has relocated to Paknaan is Sitio Mahayag Alliance 


of Structure Households (SMASH), a group of 100 families displaced from Mahiga Creek. 
Although the majority of families have already relocated to Paknaan, all houses which have 
been built were constructed using temporary materials owing to the fact that families were 
unable to afford decent housing. In April 2015, the construction of 17 housing units began for 
families who could afford the financing model provided through LinkBuild and CoRe-ACS. This 
community was the primary driving force behind the construction of a communal sanitation 
block on site, and are responsible for the management and maintenance of the facility. 
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Mandaue City 
9.2ha Donated Lot 


The 9.2ha Donated Lot (as it is known by communities and LGU alike) 
is the result of an electoral promise made prior to the 1998 City elections 
by then Mayor Thadeo Ouano. With the help of the Vincentian Priests, 
who were the original savings mobilisers of HPFPI, residents of the 
area organised themselves into an association called the Federation of 
Mandaue City Urban Poor Inc.. Together they were able to secure the 
promised land donation in the name of the association. The site was 
divided into five ‘phases’ or areas, across four barangays!{, each having 
their own list of beneficiaries which was compiled and administered 
collaboratively by the Beneficiary Selection Committee (BSC). This 
committee is composed of the presidents of the five phases, acting as 
the community representative, representatives from HUDO, and from 
the Presidential Commission for the Urban Poor (PCUP). According to 
the deed of donation, since the lot is donated to the association and 
not directly to the individual families, a set of requirements have been 
set which must be met before the community can endorse the rightful 
beneficiaries. 


Over 15 years later, the communities are currently (2015) still in 
the process of transferring the title of the land from the City to the 
Association. Only once this is achieved can the association then pass 
on the title for a 32m? plot to the individual families who form part of 
said association and pass the requirements of both the association and 
the BSC. Beneficiaries are aware of the long and bureaucratic process 
involved in finally attaining the individual title for their land. However 
for many families, having the title in the name of the association is 
already a big enough step to achieving security of tenure. 
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Namely Barangays 
Subangdaku, Tipolo, 
Guizo and Mantuyong 


One of the five communities living in the 9.2ha Donated Lot is LTHAI, a highly organised 


community located in a swampy site in Barangay Tipolo, Mandaue City. The community has 
been an active saver since 1996, and was registered in 2001 with HLURB. Their strong savings 
initiative became a blessing when the area was razed by a fire in September 2007, destroying all 
the structures within the area and leaving the whole community homeless. After this devastating 
event, LTHAI worked with the Barangay, HUDO and the Alliance in redeveloping the area, whilst 
also mobilising a number of donors, facilitated by their savings, in granting a number of soft 
loans to cover the site development, WASH facilities and eventually also housing construction. 
In 2015, 137 housing units had been constructed for members of LTHAI. 


Another active community is MMVHAI, also residing within the 9.2ha Donated Lot in Barangay 
Subangdaku. Between 2007 and 2009, the area was landfilled through a loan from the UPDF 
and 20 housing units were constructed in 2011 through a loan from Homeless International. In 
2015, some families started working towards securing a new housing project. 
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Mindanao 
Davao City 


Sitting in the shadow of Mount Apo, stretched out along coastline sheltered by the Davao 
gulf, Davao City is the biggest in Mindanao, and with a population of 1.5 million, comprises part 
of the third most populous area in the Philippines. It is a trade, commerce, and industry hub for 
the region, home to a large seaport and a commercial centre for the region’s large agricultural 
sector and numerous fruit plantations in and around the city itself. It therefore experiences 
large in-migration from its rural provinces, by those seeking opportunities to make a living. 
Davao’s rapidly urbanising status naturally brings with it innumerable challenges similar to other 
cities in the Philippines; an acute housing shortage, inadequate housing programmes targeted 
at the poorest of the poor, and relocation programmes inadequate to the scale of the problem. 


It is estimated that Davao has the third highest concentration of informal settlers in the 
Philippines. In 2013 the Office of City Planning and Development recorded approximately 
80,000 informal settler structures in the city (likely to be an under-estimate), with clusters in 
and around the city centre as well as along the long coastline of the Davao Gulf, and banks of 
the Davao river, as well as a large number of people living on the streets, under bridges and on 
sidewalks. A huge and growing housing backlog is proving a challenge for local government, 
which is addressing efforts through a handful of government relocation sites (up to 20km from 
original places of habitation), supporting access to the CMP and Local CMP (LCMP) for organised 
associations (see box on page 113). Davao City also runs its own (more accessible) Urban Land 
Reform programme, where registered associations can access funds from the city to use for 
land purchase. The Alliance in Davao provides practical support and advice to communities 
attempting to access these housing options, through its links with the Local Housing Board, 
and long term experiences in savings and mobilisation activities. It has also provided loans for 
smaller scale local upgrading and housing improvement projects through funding options from 
ACHR. The Alliance has also branched out into building affordable housing in Davao; its first 
project has been contributing to a government relocation site at Los Amigos. 


Los Amigos ө 


Davao Gulf 
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A popular political dynasty heads up the city’s local government, known for its ‘peace and 
order’ agenda but with a relatively laissez-faire attitude to the situation of informal settlers, 
despite the huge numbers involved. Local politics in the city is often dependent on individual 
relationships, patronage, and vote banking, undermining democratic politics and meaningful 
engagement between citizens and local authorities. The mobilisation and planning strategies 
undertaken by the Alliance in Davao have attempted to open up spaces for communication and 
negotiation between residents and local authorities using the platform of the Alliance and its 
good working relationships with the Local Housing Board (of which HPFPI is a member), the 
local National Housing Authority (NHA) office and the local Housing and Urban Development 


Coordinating Council. 


Currently there is no citywide upgrading process taking place in Davao City despite the 
presence of potentially significant platforms such as the Davao City Urban Poor Network, and 
the regional representative of the PCUP, as well as close relationships between organisations 
such as the Alliance and city authorities. A number of other NGOs also work on issues of land 
tenure and provision of low income housing but there is little coordination between these 


within the city. 


This political and civil society framework makes the work of community focussed organisations 
like the Philippine Alliance vital in efforts to improve the situation for resource poor communities 
seeking secure tenure and housing in Davao. Through its network of savings groups, ongoing city- 
wide settlement profiling, construction of low income housing and engagement and negotiation 
with local authorities, the Alliance’s work in Davao intends to contribute to building active 


citizenship processes within communities as well as contribute to tangible housing outcomes. 
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Davao City 
Barangay llang 


Barangay llang, located on the very edge of Davao City, is part of a significant industrial area, 
and home to a large number of households that have settled along its coast and rivers in the last 
60 years. Ilang coastal settlement, occupying the coastal side of the Pan-Philippine highway, is 
home to upwards of 1500 families, starting from the dry land next to the road, expanding out 
onto sections of infilled land, and then edging out to rows of houses supported by concrete and 
bamboo posts arranged over the water. 


The area was first settled in the 1960s when fishermen built houses on the shoreline. They 
were relocated by the barangay to the current location when their original land was obtained 
by (what was then) the Bacnotan Cement Industry. Over time the settlement expanded as more 
families transferred and built their own structures. Today the area is primarily composed of 
housing, but a significant number of structures are used for residential and business purposes, 
e.g. fishing, and related activities. Most residents are homeowners and sharers; there are few 


renters. 


Houses located on the water are vulnerable to flooding, storm surges and strong winds and 
waves, although to date the community has not suffered any major calamity due to the shelter 
the area receives from the Davao Gulf and Samal Island which acts as a breakwater. Those houses 
situated along the highway are potentially under threat from future road-widening projects 
planned by the Department of Public Works and Highways, as well as potential tourism and 
residential developments. Part of the area is covered by a Presidential Proclamation assigning 
the area social housing status, although there has been confusion and contestation between 
residents and LGU officials as to how this would be implemented considering its simultaneous 
‘danger zone’ status. In terms of community organisation, the New Society Village Homeowners’ 
Association is registered with the Housing and Land Use Regulatory Board (HLURB) and covers 


Davao Gulf 


LÀ 
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one purok (ward), but membership is scattered and other informal organisations exist within 


the settlement. There is no overarching committee or organisation that covers the whole area, 
and communication across puroks is fragmented, complicating attempts to coordinate joined- 
up solutions to securing tenure and safe housing conditions. The Alliance began a community 
mapping process here in 2015 in collaboration with the barangay in order to kick-start a 
process of community planning for the future of the area, in order to be prepared for potential 


environmental and urban development threats. 
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The Ma’a Group Savers is a group of women who approached HPFPI in March 2015, looking 
for support and advice on an imminent eviction they were facing. They are neighbours who 
have lived for several years on adjoining parcels of land owned by a number of different owners. 
Some households sublet land from another community association, and others rent directly 
from owners. All have built their own structures from scratch. However, they all face similar 
threats of eviction due to the potential sale of land to private developers, as well as facing high i 
. . Current housing and home 
rental rates and penalties for late payment. HPFPI has supported the group to set up savings розе һоос іп Маа 


groups, and аге working with them to develop а proposal for land acquisition in the future. 
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Processes followed 
by the Alliance 


An overview of this publication 


The Philippine Alliance’s primary activities are апа savings, 
community-led planning and design, and project implementation. What follows 
describes each of these stages, supported through the use of case studies we 
worked on. Although we share a large part of the Alliance's activities here, this is by 
no means exhaustive. It is also important to note that the process varies depending 
on the context, and that different methodologies are used and modified. For 
example, the starting point for the federation has historically been the mobilisation 
of communities through the promotion of savings. As communities become 
mobilised, the aspiration of securing their own land becomes progressively more 
realistic. The process of mapping and planning can follow on from there. However, 
mapping can also be used in communities that are not yet organised or involved 
with HPFPI. Mapping can be a strategy to start interacting with a community, and 
a stepping stone to introducing the concept of organising and saving in order to 


advance towards fulfilling aspirations and responding to community needs. 


Recently the Philippine Alliance has aimed to bring together its activities in 
order to advance participatory upgrading at a city-wide level, alongside advocacy 
and stakeholder engagement so as to scale up its impact more systematically. The 
above components are all steps in the process of citywide upgrading (see page 55 
for more details). 
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Process and Areas of Responsibility 
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Sometimes events 
within one community 
can impact neighbours 
(e.g. flooding can be 
worsened by waterways 
blocked by waste, or by 
cementification), and 
solutions can be sought 
together. Common 
issues, such as being 
affected by the same 
government project, 

or the land having the 
same owner, can bring 
communities together to 
develop alliances. 
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First piloted in Thailand 
in 2003 by ACHR 
member Community 
Organizations 
Development Institute 
(CODI) in the Baan 
Mankong Collective 
Housing Program http:// 
www.codi.or.th/housing/ 
aboutBaanmankong.html 


What is Citywide Upgrading? 


Community-driven citywide upgrading aims to approach 
mapping, planning and upgrading not from а project-specific, 
isolated perspective focusing on limited areas and issues, but to 
see communities and places as situated within a wider context. It 
aims to plan holistically for areas within a broader development 
framework, tackling issues faced by several communities in the 
same administrative area. Community-led processes remain at the 
heart of this approach, maintaining demand-driven and locally 
appropriate planning and implementation strategies. 


Communities are approached throughout a given city, engaged 
in community-led mapping and planning procedures, along with 
trainings on savings and leadership, finally coming together at an 
area-wide level in order to compare issues and concerns. This process 
can lead to exchanges and an understanding of how community 
issues are similar or interlinked’. The outcomes from this stage are 
then translated and prioritised into specific actions. 


Wider support for these initiatives can help achieve ambitious 
and transformative objectives. For example, funding and technical 
support from other institutions is acritical enabler; commitment from 
local authorities pave the way for the different steps; universities 
can help mobilize support and assistance through documentation 


and information dissemination. 


The process of citywide upgrading has evolved and been adopted 
by different groups within ACHR/CAN and beyond, and has become 
a leading strategy for the Philippine Alliance since a pilot in 2013. It 
allows communities to engage with one another, build capacity, and 
create stronger voice and a platform from which to communicate 
with authorities and potential funders. It can hold other stakeholders 
to account, generate more transparent and engaged discussions over 
the future of the city of which they are part of, and allows citizens to 
be part of its transformation. 


Breakdown of chapters 


The following chapters gives an overview of the activities implemented by 
the Alliance, organised into four stages. For each stage, we discuss the process, 


potentials and challenges of each activity, and illustrate with case studies from the 


different regional offices. 
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Community 
mobilisation 


MOBILISATION SAVINGS PLANNING IMPLEMENTATION 


Mobilisation, or the coming together of people ready to take action 
for improving their neighbourhoods, communities, and livelihoods, is 
not a separate, neat part of the community led planning process, but 
an ongoing, underlying process which can be driven at different stages. 
A community or group of people may mobilise themselves around a 
particular issue i.e. eviction, natural hazard, lack of infrastructure, 
housing conditions. The settlement profiling and mapping activities 
of the Alliance provides another entry point; the regular presence of 
HPFPI mothers and ТАМРЕІ volunteers іп a community provides ап 
opportunity to explain the work of the Alliance and bring people on 
board. Presenting mapping results through planning meetings and 
discussions and giving communities the opportunity to discuss and 
reflect on the specific challenges facing a neighbourhood can further 
bring people together to analyse their own community and positions, 
to start to understand the issues, and to explore solutions as a group. 


Introduction and orientation on the value of savings and the savings 
model of HPFPI, with the support of community leaders is another way 
of bringing people together, with the opportunity to ask questions, 
air concerns, gain clarification and open up discussion generally. 
The regular coming together of savers continues this process of 
mobilisation, not only through the gathering of money, but as a chance 
to share everyday challenges, successes and development of working 
relationships, friendships and mutual support. Training and learning 


Right: 

Participants of 

а community 
planning workshop 
in Barangay Папа, 
Davao City 


exchanges within cities can also allow community members to see how the process works, gains 


made by other groups who may have entered advanced phases of land acquisition or housing 


design and construction, who can also share and promote the benefits of joining. 


The federation has generally worked through identifying and mobilising leaders, who can then 
mobilise their immediate communities and later, larger groups. The role of the Alliance here is 
to support these processes and help groups find their own way to mobilise themselves and 
others through a skilful combination of facilitation, asking questions, and offering information. 
Identifying leaders is important here but so is finding ways in which a wide range of people can 
be involved, as is sustaining that involvement. 
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Mobilisation: Potentials and Challenges 


Bringing people together and generating interest and ability to take action collectively can 
help local communities in identifying and tackling the immediate issues they are facing, as well 
as building active citizenship amongst community members. At the same time mobilising at 
scale can build broader recognition of these issues and of people’s ability to organise and act to 
city authorities and national government agencies, who may be encouraged to match residents’ 
efforts and respond to requests for support. The federating of mobilised groups across a city 
and ultimately country not only allows groups to draw on each other’s experiences around 
specific problems, but also builds a critical mass facing the same issues, so that negotiations 
with authorities can hopefully take on a broader and more systematic perspective. Mobilising 
neighbours and communities through Alliance activities can bring together those who may not 
have thought of working together before, as well as cementing existing relationships. Solutions 
that come from a collective process which involves discussion, community decision making and 
inclusion of a diversity of voices, with ongoing support from the Alliance, have a strong base 


from which to work and turn into reality. 


Mobilisation is a complex and difficult process to generate and support . One challenge lies in 
balancing a level of self-initiation and ownership alongside the intervention and support of the 
Alliance. There is a delicate and sometimes difficult balance to be found in the role of facilitating 
and not doing everything for, but with communities, for example in brokering and negotiating 
relationships with authorities rather than managing them. 


There can sometimes be distrust from communities of the motives of the Alliance and an 
inability to see the benefits of the process — these are difficult challenges to overcome. Being 
able to show groups the successes of others through exchanges is a tactic often used by the 
Alliance and is a good motivation, however it is important not to pressure groups if they are 
not ready and the Alliance understands the importance of long term involvement, support and 
patience. Coming to an agreed way forward amongst individuals in an association or group is 
also challenging and requires a lot of input from HPFPI, and committed leaders. There may 
be internal disagreements and agendas within and between associations living in the same 


geographical area that may take some time to uncover, understand and discuss. Internal 
hierarchies and power relations may lead to the participation of the ‘usual suspects’ or of more 
powerful residents, and may not be reflective of the real needs of often very diverse, and often 
less powerful community members in terms of gender, age, (dis)ability, livelihoods or religion. 
For example, mobilisation through mapping in llang, faced challenging internal divisions 
within an area related not only to an explicit spatial division between Muslim and Christian 
communities and diverse aspirations, but between appointed and self-appointed leaders who 
held sway and dominated wider conversations within certain wards. The mobilisation approach 
here attempted to tackle this and reveal a broad range of experiences and views with regard 
to the settlement through a range of different methods; informal focus group discussions that 
targeted particular groups, one to one conversations, and participatory methodologies in open 
forums that brought different residents together. 


Whilst the gathering of data is a powerful and proven mobilising tool, an over reliance on data 
collection and technical outputs can sometimes occur. Together with the data produced, it is also 
important to give people the opportunity to voice their perceptions of the problems, aspirations 
and ways forwards. These can be put together with ‘harder’ data collected to provide a powerful 
picture of not only who the community is, and the conditions there, but about the day to day 
lives, challenges, realities, complexities and nuances of the different identities and groups within 
a community that also need to be acknowledged. Through taking such an approach, hopefully 
more people will feel listened to, encouraged and likely to mobilise. The complexity of social 
relations within communities must not be underestimated, and careful work, with patience, is 
required to uncover these and work with these — assumptions cannot be made in any way about 
the complicated contexts that exist in the areas we are working in. 


Relations with external stakeholders must also be taken into account in processes of 
mobilisation; this may include negotiating political affiliations and the involvement of other 
NGOs and activists. Whilst in some cases, these may be worked with, and mobilised to align 
aims and solutions, in some cases, complex internal and external social relationships may be 
problematic and intractable, and careful judgement needs to be made as to whether continue 
working in such situations or move on. Participation and mobilisation is not something that can 
be forced. 


MOBILISATION SAVINGS PLANNING IMPLEMENTATION 
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: Cree Study: Davao City à 


The Maa Group Savers is now an established network of savings groups which began 
coming together in March 2015. A group of women were worried about the land that they 
were occupying in the Maa district of Davao City, an area close to the city centre, livelihood 
opportunities and services. Despite living close to one another, neighbours are facing different 
issues in terms of land tenure and ownership but all face eviction in one way or another. Some 
households have built houses on land they are renting from a landowner who is now planning 
to sell the land to investors, so are at danger of imminent eviction. Others pay rent on land to 
a landowner, and don't face imminent eviction but face high penalties when they miss rent 
deadlines, and are not allowed to invest or make any changes to the land they have been living 
on for many years. There had been rumours that the landowner also wanted to sell the land 
to investors. As a result these households were keen to move to a place that was more secure. 
Other households had been sub-letting the land from another association that wanted to buy 
the land for themselves, and so also face eviction threats. This common threat has brought a 
number of households together, who approached HPFPI for support through word of mouth 
and historical connections. Following orientations by HPFPI, a number of households decided to 
join the savings programme with the aim of saving to collectively buy land for themselves. Over 
time, they mobilised their neighbours until six groups of ten savers each had been formed. Each 
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group committed thoroughly to the savings process, coming to the HPFPI office оп a weekly basis 
to record their savings and talk with the HPFPI staff, developing a close working relationship. 
Over the next months, some of the initial enthusiasm dropped off and two groups decided to 
drop out. As Janeth Bascon, the HPFPI coordinator for Davao City says, this is quite normal, and 
something she attributes to the Filipino way, ‘that to see is to believe’; these groups found it 
hard to commit without seeing any immediate visible benefits. There were also times when 
there was confusion over the role of HPFPI and the groups themselves in the process, in terms 
of how much HPFPI was able to do for them, rather with them in terms of providing land and 
housing. Over the months, discussions took place about looking for land, with both НРРРІ and 
the Maa Group Savers investigating and researching potential sites. Their commitment means 
that they are now being considered as potential clients for a new housing site to be co-funded 
through an international donor. 


In Папе, a community mapping project also sparked a local mobilisation process. А community 
mapping project was initiated here through the presiding barangay captain’s interest in 
the approach of the Alliance, and a relatively progressive attitude towards a barangay wide 
approach in finding solutions to the issues of the numerous informal settler communities 
within the barangay. Over six months, community mapping training involving the Alliance, 
community members and barangay housing officials took place, followed by a process of 
mapping, enumeration, and validation of data. The presentation of data and subsequent dream 
community and dream housing workshops with residents sustained existing involvement and 
brought in new faces over a number of months as word of mouth spread. Simultaneously, 
there was a level of hostility and suspicion from certain parts of the community who refused 
to engage in the process, highlighting internal divisions over the future of the area and 
difficulties in communicating the aims of the process across a very diverse settlement. These 
engagements revealed the situation in llang to be highly complicated in terms of the diversity 
of the community and their aspirations. As a result, the way forward for this area is not obvious 
and will require a much longer process of community planning, negotiation and development 
of different proposals to address different needs. However, whilst this process is ongoing, HPFPI 
have been able to sustain mobilisation through a number of community members who were 
already active through the barangay housing unit and those who took part in the mapping 
process. One savings group of ten members has started, which is saving in order to be prepared 
for whatever solution may arise from ongoing planning. 
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_ Community 
Intern’s reflection mobilisation 


In Davao, my work began with assisting in a review of the status of 
currently federated associations. This highlighted to me many of the 
difficulties associated with sustaining participation and activity within 
associations and communities; essentially the hard, slow, time-intensive 
process of mobilisation. Some associations had stopped working due 
to a lack of immediate visible benefit, or as immediate threats to their 
security of tenure had receded, whilst others had experienced difficulties 
and changes in leadership. On the other hand, many others benefitted 
from strong, motivated, leaders, supported through close relationships 
with HPFPI. 


І was struck by the intense time and effort put іп by the (mostly 
volunteer) staff of HPFPI into sustaining these processes of mobilisation. 
The federated associations are spread out across the city, which requires 
time and resources in accessing them. HPFPI contact with communities 
tends to take place at weekends or early morning when members are 
available, and this requires a huge personal commitment and cost 
for HPFPI staff. Their encouragement, understanding, and patience in 
working with the groups and trying to maintain their momentum was 
inspiring. Their enthusiasm and energy is key, and we must recognise, 
support and nurture these individuals so that they can do the same for the 
communities they work with, without burning out. Addressing the need 
to create a new generation of ‘mothers’ and volunteers within HPFPI is 
also an important next step, as people move on, or enter different stages 
of their lives. 


Another central reflection of my time in Davao City, was how to think 
about and experiment with different methods, so that mapping, savings, 
and planning processes can encourage participation and mobilisation 
across a range of ages, gender, abilities instead of the ‘usual suspects’ as 
mentioned above. How can we encourage and facilitate more inclusive 
and democratic modes of participation instead of recreating many of the 
hierarchal structures within associations, so that more people feel able 


to participate, and join associations or planning processes? 


During my time in Davao, we tried to experiment with different 
processes, opening them up to discussion - at first in the office, and 
then beyond - testing and adapting to see what worked in bringing 
people, and practices and institutions together, through repeated visits, 
activities and mistakes. This isn't an easy approach to facilitate either 
in a community setting with diverse interests and ambiguous political 
contexts or within the context of an Alliance made up of different 
experiences, ideas and expertise. However, previous interns’ reflections 
highlight the importance of bringing together fragmented practices and 
processes across communities or situations, and the potential this can 
bring. In identifying these existing practices, we perhaps need to keep an 
eye out for different means of participation, how inclusive they are and 
what modes of leadership are used, in order to start answering some 
of the questions above. Ultimately the process of mobilisation is a long 
journey, which often can't be pinned down, or planned for but ultimately 
requires an openness to new approaches, connections and adjustments 
in order to best build people's ability and confidence to take action. 
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MOBILISATION IMPLEMENTATION 


Community 
Savings 


ڪڪ 
MOBILISATION SAVINGS PLANNING IMPLEMENTATION‏ 


Group savings was a key principle of the early days of HPFPI, and 
today continues to play an important part in developing communities’ 
ability to plan for the future. The idea is that mobilisation through 
savings can develop communities’ financial capacity to invest in and 
plan their own developments, through for example negotiating and 
managing land acquisition, relocation, or on-site upgrading. As a social 
mechanism, savings brings community members together regularly 
for support, to exchange ideas and strategies and over time can build 
cohesive organisations that have the capacity to negotiate with the 
state, private sector or other stakeholders as equal partners to gain 


secure tenure. 


HPFPI community 
savings orientation, 
Мага, Davao 


History and Process 


Barangay Payatas, a Quezon City neighbourbood, is home to the Philippines’ largest landfill 
site, where up to 500 truckloads of waste are dumped daily, and on whose slopes hundreds 
of people live and work, many of them scavenging for recyclable waste. It’s here that the 
foundations of HPFPI were laid in the early 1990s, by Vincentian missionaries who initiated 
social initiatives with the waste-pickers or mangangalahigs (so-called ‘chicken-scratchers’). This 
included a savings programme, and as participant numbers in Payatas grew, so too did news 
of its success, to the point that today, savings groups allied to HPFPI exist across the country. 
Originally savings began in order to cover food consumption, livelihoods loans and basic needs 
but over time recognition of the problem of housing and secure tenure grew, and today this is 
the main aim of the savings programme of HPFPI. 


Once a community is open to the idea of savings (and this can be at any stage of a community 
planning process), НРЕРІ members will conduct a savings orientation so that people are clear 
about the underlying rationale for savings, the different roles and responsibilities that members 
will need to take on, and financial policies in terms of records, deposits and withdrawals. This 
may take more than one session and indeed in many cases, as more people are drawn in through 
word of mouth, several orientations may be required to ensure everybody receives the correct 
information. The HPFPI office maintains records and manages the savings and loans activities. 
HPFPI adjusts their level of management and support depending on the group and their level of 
organisation or experience. Some groups will come to the office to make deposits and financial 
reports, whereas others require HPFPI to travel to them. 


Savers are generally organised into small groups, with a maximum of ten people. A number 
of groups, generally in the same geographical area, may join together to form a registered 
association. Each individual saver has a passbook to record deposits and withdrawals. The 
federation’s model of savings comprises several different funds, amounting to five pesos (about 
7 pence) a day; an Urban Poor Development Fund (loanable, for projects to develop the area) 
and group savings (withdrawable anytime for emergency use) are kept by the community, whilst 
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a monthly contribution to a city fund helps HPFPI to sustain its activities, and build a revolving 
loan fund at the city level. Each group is also encouraged to save 150 pesos a month for future 
land purchases or projects. Groups meet weekly and there are rules about the collection and 
storage of money for transparency and accountability. Groups can choose what they want to 
use their group savings for, whether to access a loan, buy land for a permanent relocation, 


develop infrastructure or initiate small upgrading projects. 


Savings: Potentials and Challenges 


The idea underlying the savings programmes is that mobilisation through savings can develop 
communities’ financial capacity to invest in and plan their own developments, through for 
example negotiating and managing land acquisition, relocation, or on-site upgrading. As a social 
mechanism, savings brings community members together regularly for support, to exchange 
ideas and strategies and build supportive relationships. Through collective attempts at savings, 
people may come together to identify and problems, and the savings system can therefore 
address larger issues. Over time people can also build capacity to negotiate with the state, 
private sector or other stakeholders to gain secure tenure. The federation of these savings 
groups and associations under the umbrella of HPFPI links groups together through meetings, 
and hopefully begins a process of identifying issues that may be experienced at a city level, 
opening up space for the federation associations and leaders to identify ways of presenting these 
wider problems at a municipality level rather than only at a project or individual community 
level. The networking of savings groups therefore tries to address the problems of people living 
in informal settlements at both localised and city levels. 


As Ruby Papeleras (HPFPI Coordinator) has commented, the savings programme can also 
change the perspectives or stereotypes held by outsiders about the status of those living in 
informal settlements; ‘We are scavengers, but we have money. And when we put our money 
together, we can even buy land’ (Papeleras, Bagotlo & Boonyabancha 2012). Group saving can 
inspire confidence and give credibility, allowing communities to feel like they can start to engage 
with governments on issues. 


As with mobilisation, there are inevitably challenges around sustaining savings activities. 


Again, this depends greatly on the huge commitment of voluntary time and effort of the 
HPFPI ‘mothers’ and coordinators; during the early days of a group’s formation members need 
orientation and training in record keeping and may require regular input from HPFPI. In the 
long term groups also need to be sustained and encouraged; groups can succumb to savings 
fatigue, and become discouraged about slow progress and gains. It is therefore important 
to tie the savings process to tangible actions, and activities. As with mobilisation processes, 
maintaining enthusiasm for savings activities once an imminent threat to land security arises is 
also a challenge. There may also be times when the focus of the savings needs to change, for 
example in case of disaster. Some associations in Davao are comprised of members who have 
mobilised for land acquisition but are spread living across different sites, which brings practical 
problems in terms of regular savings collection and meetings. Leadership issues, schisms within 
associations and mismanagement of savings do occur, and in these cases, the mothers need to 
employ huge sensitivity and diplomacy to navigate community politics, histories, relationships 
and individuals to maintain strong community associations that can continue the struggle for 


secure tenure. 


In order for groups to be able to effectively act on their savings achievements, i.e. negotiate 
with government, landowners, purchase land, they must legally register as a homeowners’ 
association. This requires another level of organisation in terms of registration, establishing 
procedures, paying yearly fees and conforming to reporting requirements, requiring an 


extremely high level of organisation on the behalf of associations if they are to succeed. 
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Study: Davao City à 


In Davao | witnessed how savings groups become part of the federation in a number of 
ways. Some approach the federation directly, encouraged by word of mouth, but also driven 
by imminent threats to their security. As described in the ‘Mobilisation’ section, community 
members from the Ma’a neighbourhood who, having heard of the federation’s work, and facing 
possible eviction requested a savings orientation. Their regular savings mean they have been 


able to mobilise friends and neighbours to search for a relocation site. 


A similar eviction threat to the Arroyo settlement (home to 3000 + households and located 
close to the HPFPI office in Matina), has mobilised federation members to encourage their 
neighbours to start saving in order to be ready to respond to any future plans for the land. 
Savings here have previously paid for legal fees to fight similar eviction orders. The federation 
also reaches out and extends support to areas which have experienced natural disasters, as 
well as encouraging savings groups, as in Arroyo, which has suffered fatal floods in recent 
years. Additionally, initial partnerships between local government and the alliance can pave 
the way for the introduction of savings and community mobilisation; in 2014/15, the Alliance 
was contracted to construct a number of low cost houses as part of a large relocation project 
at a site called Los Amigos, which has initiated a new group of savers. Community mapping in 


Barangay llang has also acted as a catalyst for communities to create savings groups, supporting 
the planning process with increased social and financial capital. The strength of the savings 
programme has also allowed communities in Davao to access funds through the ACHR Asian 
Coalition for Community Action (ACCA) programme for upgrading projects to address problems 
of land, infrastructure and housing at scale, often in partnership with local government. These 
have included bridges (including the now world-famous, beautiful bamboo bridge in Arroyo), 
flood defences and structure upgrading across a number of communities. In the community of 
Sajussa, a coastal community, the financial capital put in by the association and ACCA programme 
for the construction of a flood defence, encouraged the local government to make a counterpart 
contribution and continue their work. 


In terms of addressing some of the challenges we encountered during visits to savings groups 
and associations, community and leadership exchanges between stronger and weaker groups 
were planned to strengthen the situation of those currently struggling through sharing learning 
and successes across the city. With regard to mistrust around financial procedures, we also 
discussed ideas such as rotating responsibility amongst all members for collecting savings on a 
weekly basis, so that everyone feels included and responsible for the group's financial status. 
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, Community 
Intern’s reflection Savings 


І feel very lucky to have been able to observe such a diverse range of 
entry points to savings activities during my time in Davao City. From the 
HPFPI assessment of existing associations at the beginning of my time 
in Davao, which gave me an overview of those associations struggling 
and those succeeding through to having been present at the beginnings 
of new groups and associations through self-initiated groups, and 
through community mapping. Through regular meetings in the office 
and in settlements, | was able to gain some understanding of both the 
opportunities and challenges that face savers and HPFPI. 


Whilst | observed some of the ways in which savings have changed 
conditions for particular groups, the fundamental issue of asking 
those who can least afford it to save is one that returned to me many 
times during these months, and is one that | still haven’t reconciled 
personally. In some cases, households had received loans through the 
ACCA programme that were subsequently unable to pay back, and for 
those most in need, even the minimum amount suggested by HPFPI can 
be too much. What alternative models of support and mobilisation can 
be used in these cases? Similarly, processes of savings require a high 
level of organisation, and self-sufficiency which can be lacking. As well 
as focussing on those who show potential, the challenge of how we 
work with and maintain relationships with unorganised groups is also 
an important one. 


| think it is important to note that building empowerment of individuals 
and communities through savings programmes is an important part of 
the community planning process, and one with a long history and success 


but is not the only part. As with mapping, | think there can be a danger 
of over reliance or a heavy focus on the community to save, which needs 
to be counterbalanced by an equivalent focus on other stakeholders to 
uphold their responsibility in terms of inclusion of and responsiveness 
to resource poor communities in planning, providing infrastructure 
and housing solutions. There is a need to examine in every context 
how the Alliance can strategically use the power of savings through for 
example leveraging counterparts from local government, and donors, 
or presenting savings successes in terms of advocacy and lobbying for 
voices, aspirations and capabilities to be heard both at local and national 
policy level. Otherwise, savings projects may run the risk of becoming 
hidden and another way of the poor being asked to disproportionately 
fund their own development relative to other groups in society. 


- LH 
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Planning 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Planning informs project specific upgrading and/or citywide 
upgrading, creating a consolidated and consensual basis according 
on which projects will be implemented. The Alliance uses a series of 
steps to generate a planning process; data gathering and community 
organisation; community-level planning; area-wide planning. This 
section explains how these processes are structured and feed into one 


another. 


Planning is carried out by the Philippine Alliance following basic 
principles promoted by CAN”, but takes different forms across projects 
according to what information is needed, and what methods and tools 
are appropriate. Processes have also been adapted over time based 
on lessons learned. The different stages can therefore vary and unfold 
in unexpected ways, reacting to ongoing information, decisions, and 
activities although they are generally organised as outlined below”. 


in Muntinlupa 


14 


Community Mapping, 
May 2013, Community 
Architects Network 


Publications: 
communityarchitectsnetwork. 
info/upload/opensources/public/ 
file 14062013021618.pdf 
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This structure follows 
how planning was 
organized in Muntinlupa 
City as part of Citywide 
Development Approach 
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First pilot project in 
Valenzuela City, Metro 
Manila. You can read 
about this in the 
Grounding Knowledge 
booklet produced by the 


2013 DPU interns: 
http://issuu.com/dpu-ucl/docs/ 
grounding knowledge 24.2.14 - 
new 


Mapping 


The Philippine Alliance has been involved in community mapping to 
complement planning since 2013“. Previously, planning took place 
using available information and community priorities but with some 
gaps in data. The purpose of community-led mapping is to respond 
to these data gaps. The community, in partnership with TAMPEI and 
HPFPI, gathers detailed physical and social information about an area. 
This data forms the basis for planning; to know what problems to 
target, the scale and significance of issues, and to advocate for change 
and improvements. It can also initiate mobilization, increase awareness 
of local issues and build the technical and organisational capacity of 


community leaders and members. 


Core:Team. 
‘validating data with _ 

the community in 
Muntinlupa _ 
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Mapping 
Community Level 
Planning 
Area-Wide Planning 


Project Definition 


4 Alabang 


Laguna De Bay Lake 


. Case Study: Muntinlupa City 


Mapping in Muntinlupa City was part of the Citywide Development Approach (CDA) 
championed by SHFC and financed and supported by the World Bank. A Core Team comprised 
representatives of the NGO Muntinlupa Development Foundation, HPFPI Muntinlupa, 
representatives of the Urban Poor Affairs Office and Local Housing Board, and community 
leaders. The area was mapped over a year, and involved a total of 70 communities and 15, 800 
families. The mapping experience in Muntinlupa built on previous experiences in Valenzuela, 
covering a wider area and developing methodologies further. The methodology followed the 
steps outlined above, and the tools included: 


е Forms to collect household data, categorised into homeowners, renters or sharers and 
numbered to match the community map. 
e Datasheets to record information in tabular form to assist validation and encoding. 


e Base maps for residents to mark and number their structures. 


The mapped area was large; settlements were scattered over 18 sq km, and the communities 
brought up a diverse range of issues, although certain concerns were shared. Mapping with each 
community was a unique experience. For example, the size of the community and the space 


available to carry out mapping influenced how challenging the mapping could be. In smaller 


communities with a few hundred members, it was generally easier to map out structures, to 
gather people and explain procedures. In large communities with thousands of residents, doing 
one map with all members at the same time could be very chaotic! These could be divided in 
blocks and tackled per area. Having a good, open space to carry out the mapping activities was 
helpful in ensuring the processes ran smoothly and were understood, but were difficult to find. 
Yet, with a bit of creativity and help from the community and local authorities, spaces can be 
adapted and facilities provided. We found it useful to allocate stations for the different mapping 
steps so that the procedure became more intuitive. 


The Core Team had different interactions with communities based on how enthusiastic and 
collaborative the leaders and community members were. Some were highly pro-active and 
involved, others more passive. Only in certain instances did some communities initially oppose 
the mapping, demanding more evidence of what the process was for. Immediate threats - risk 


of eviction, flooding or earthquake - influenced engagement. 


Some of the main issues and concerns raised were: 


1. Being located in danger zones: high risk of flooding along creeks; exposure to storm surges 


from typhoons; earthquake risks for settlements along the West Valley Fault Line 


2. Security of tenure: most of the land resided on by informal settlers in Muntinlupa City is 
owned by the Posadas family, from whom it is difficult to buy land. Vacant land is scarce and 
expensive. 

3. Reblocking communities: some communities acquired land through the CMP and had 
approved a subdivision plan for the housing in line with building codes and regulations. 
In reality they have been unable to match these layouts (due to inaccurate designs, for 
physical/geographical reasons, or because of disputes between residents) leaving them in 
an irregular position. 

4. Uncertainty and loss of livelihood from government development projects: the proposed 
construction of the Laguna Lakeshore Expressway Dike threatens lakeshore communities 
in terms of livelihoods linked to fishing and potential relocation. Limited information to 


residents on this project creates a climate of uncertainty and worry. 


Some of these issues informed the 2015 CAN workshop activities in Muntinlupa, where three 
groups participated in the area-wide planning stage. 
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al Park: 


Case Study: In 


Mapping in Intramuros took place at a smaller scale, with the communities of Banana Island, 


= 


tramuros 


Compound 461, and Solana. Solana is a small settlement of 32 households, whereas Banana 
Island is larger, comprising 210 households, and with a complex layout of housing structures. 
These were densely packed and as high as four stories, and therefore hard to represent 
graphically. ТАМРЕІ suggested creating both a bird’s-eye map, and an elevation map to visualise 
the houses better. Compound 461 was the smallest and last settlement to be mapped, with 14 
households, located close to Banana Island. Intramuros proved to be a difficult context in which 
to conduct mapping because of a complex web of interests by public and private actors, with 
limited organizational capacity at the community level and a series of vulnerabilities linked to 


difficult living conditions and constant threat of eviction. 


The residents here were initially concerned with the outcome of mapping, considering 
ongoing eviction threats. However, because there were fewer settlements, this meant that 
more time could be spent to get to know the members of the community personally, and build 
trust. The Intramuros Administration (ІА) also visited the informal settlements to communicate 
their desire to find an solution for in-city relocation or on site upgrading. Gathering data can be 
a sensitive issue; the Alliance aims for data to be kept by the community, but it has the potential 


to be misused by actors that have conflicting interests. Being aware of this and making sure the 


17 


This was inspired by the 
work of CAN members in 


Indonesia: 
http://www.airasiafoundation. 
com/social-enterprise/kotagede- 


conservation-through-enterprise- 


initiative 


Some mapping 
results can be found 
here: http://bit.ly/ 
IntraHistories 


community is in control and benefits from the data is essential. This is 
important in cases where eviction is a concrete threat, as in the case 
of Intramuros. Certain actors may oppose mapping because it might 
reveal certain situations they are not willing to disclose (for example, 
plans to buy the land on which the communities are located). This could 


lead to hostility towards mapping teams. 


In Intramuros the mapped communities weren’t initially organised 
into associations. The interaction with the Alliance highlighted the 
importance of being registered and starting savings, and eventually 
this was initiated in the planning stage, highlighting the opportunity for 
mobilisation through mapping. 


During the CAN workshop, participants and community members of 
Solana carried out another type of mapping: mapping the ‘lived heritage’ 
i.e. the stories and history experienced by community members as 
citizens of Intramuros. This aimed to help stakeholders understand their 
value and contribution. Participatory transect walks and interviews 
helped create an area-wide perspective, highlighting local knowledge 
and struggles. It also helped the team reach isolated individuals not 
part of a specific community. This mapping exercise revealed how 
closely personal stories are interlinked with the changes in Intramuros. 
Some of these experiences were then compiled and analysed by the 
CAN workshop participants and members from Solana, to understand 
underlying trends and strategise around inclusive heritage planning 
(see page 100 for further details). This activity showed how mapping 
is a versatile tool, and can be used with creativity to uncover various 
dynamics and define corresponding issues". 
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Case Study: Brgy. Папа 


Community mapping in Barangay Папе began in March 2015 following a training workshop 


facilitated by Alliance partners from Manila. The project was a result of the participation of the 
barangay captain in an Alliance workshop on mapping in Iloilo some months previously, and his 
interest in using the process to come up with a barangay wide plan for the numerous informal 
settlements present there. 


Mapping started during the workshop itself, in hindsight a mistake as participants were still 
learning about the process, and had not had time to reflect on the specific purposes of the 
mapping and howit might unfold. Another issue was that because the process had been instigated 
by the barangay itself, and original motivation had not come from the community, those who 
assisted the Alliance in the household data collection were barangay officials, and therefore the 
process was very much seen as a project of the barangay rather than the community. This led 
to some difficulties in mapping one purok of the settlement in particular, which had an ongoing 
dispute with the barangay over a Presidential Proclamation which officially issued land to them, 
but had not been accepted by the barangay administration. Despite this, across other puroks the 
Alliance was able to identify and work closely with community leaders to gain support, access 
and information. The process was lengthy, with the density of the settlement causing problems 


creating and validating maps. Different methods were experimented with, from the use of a 


Settlement 
Mapping; One of 
the first stages 

of the mapping 
process, Brgy llang 


base map for residents to fill in themselves, to allowing residents to 
draw maps freestyle. Whilst the latter option satisfied residents, 
amalgamating the two versions was problematic. Community members 
disputed various versions of the maps created leading to several rounds 
of often confusing validation. This experience made us think carefully 
about how we would do this again in the future, whether working with 
smaller groups of people at a time, or using tactics such as dividing 
puroks into groups of ten households to create their own small maps to 
be joined together. 


Through the process we encountered a very diverse community in 
terms of tenure status, livelihoods, social groups, and as a result, needs 
and aspirations for the future. Many residents wish to stay living in 
the same coastal area due to their livelihoods (fishing and associated 
businesses); access to services, transport and infrastructure; and for 
historical reasons — many households have been living here since the 
1960s, and have a deep attachment to the area. In 2001 a Presidential 


Proclamation was granted to part of the area, declaring certain parcels 
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of land as a socialised housing site for deposition to occupants. This is another factor in terms of 
some residents’ wish to stay and develop the area. Other residents wish to relocate to dry land 
within Barangay Папе due to the current hazards posed by coastal living, and the insecurity of 
tenure they currently experience. The cost and labour of changing wooden house foundations 
yearly was cited as a major reason for wanting to move, as were the garbage and polluted 


seashore the houses are situated above, where all household waste is currently flushed. 


The mapping revealed many nuances within the settlement. Whilst the settlement is a 
contiguous piece of land, it is clearly divided into two areas; Muslim and Christian. It was made 
clear by officials and residents that these were two very distinct and separate areas. However, 
mapping revealed a number of Christian families living within the Muslim puroks and vice versa. 
Whilst some living in the Christian puroks described tense relations, others said it was a peaceful 
area, and that they experienced no problems with their neighbours. There was a perception 
that the Muslim area was not ‘organised’ because community members did not belong to any 
formal association, however there existed a very organised informal system of mutual support 
within the community. The mapping revealed similar problems experienced by households 
across all puroks in terms of land tenure security, sanitation and the cost and labour of replacing 
house foundations and pathways situated over the water. Conversations within the Alliance and 
amongst community members revealed that the mapping helped to dispel some myths, and it 
is hoped that some of the commonalities established and talked about in open forums help to 


mobilise residents jointly in future action. 


Participants.gathering for 
household identification, 
Barangay Папа 
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Community-level Planning 


After mapping, community level planning can take place based 


on the data gathered. This helps establish key issues, and proposed 


solutions and outcomes. HPFPI facilitates, for example ensuring that 


the aims and objectives are understood, that community leaders have 


the required information and data in order to lead with confidence, 


and with mediation as necessary. In parallel, ТАМРЕІ leads on the 


methodologies used, for example exercises that help facilitate and 


visualise prioritisation of issues. These steps can be carried out at 
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different levels of planning. This is a way for the Alliance to support the community in visualising 


the challenges that lie ahead, and to start preparing for them in a concrete, tangible and 


measurable manner - moving from a state of passivity or inertia, to potential actors of change. 


The steps for the community planning workshops are illustrated in the diagram below. 
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Case Study: Brgy. Папа. 


In Папе, community mapping and enumeration was complemented by a number of focus 
groups and participatory activities with groups of residents as well as community leaders in order 
to identify preliminary issues alongside household data gathered. These activities investigated 
how residents had come to live there, what they did or did not like about living there, hazards 
and struggles faced at different levels and over time, as well as networks of support and people 
they felt could help them in solving problems. Wishes, and aspirations for the future were also 
explored as well individual plans around relocation or upgrading. The results from these small 
workshops, which allowed a deeper exploration of issues than household questionnaires, then 
fed into and complemented the data presented at the first community workshop and acted as a 
starting point for wider discussion with a larger group of people. During this workshop, residents 
broke into smaller groups to discuss and prioritise their issues and identify stakeholders who 
might be able to help them. Following this, a ‘dream community’ exercise was held, where 
participants were asked to work in groups according to the purok they lived in to model a 
dream layout, location and composition using models made by TAMPEI interns. They were also 
asked to identify what finance and external support they would need as well as identify existing 
resources. The results were extremely varied, and contested, with some puroks deciding to stay 
in their current location and not only reblocking their communities, but devising flood and tidal 


lbdivision 


surge defences. Others decided upon specific relocation sites, within the same barangay, and 
explored using government housing schemes such as the Community Mortgage Programme 
(CMP). At the same time, each participant was asked to write down three ‘wishes’ on a piece of 


paper and deposit it in a box, in order to hear all voices, and give an opportunity for anonymity. 


This intense workshop revealed rich and varied data on the past, present and future of the 
settlement. This was compiled by the Alliance for presentation in a follow up public forum 
to which community members alongside relevant stakeholders (barangay officials, City 
Development Planning Office, PCUP, HUDCC, NHA, CENRO, DPWH) were invited. This workshop 
aimed to raise awareness of the issues identified (on which there was incomplete understanding 
by different city stakeholders) and ask for public commitment to a fair and inclusive way forward 
for the area regarding land ownership and relocation options. The idea had been to open up 
discussion and mutual planning between invited stakeholders and residents, in order to secure 
commitment and make a joint and realistic plan for the way forward. However, the dynamics 
of the meeting changed somewhat as certain stakeholders commandeered the meeting to put 
forward personal opinions and judgments on the area, reinforcing existing power relations and 
passivity on behalf of the community listening. The intended aim of bringing together officials and 
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community members together in small groups changed as community 
members were left to plan and discuss whilst local officials started 
making plans amongst themselves and left early. Before this happened 
however, there was agreement that due to the highly diverse nature of 
the settlement, and wide range of aspirations and needs presented, the 
barangay would commit to micro-planning sessions with each purok 
within the settlement, to listen more closely and help to devise more 
tailored solutions. 


This event highlighted how community planning workshops require 
a highly skilled approach to facilitation and thinking through how 
planning activities are structured and implemented. Facilitators need to 
be able to think on their feet in order to respond to any unpredictable 
events. But even with such facilitation, more powerful stakeholders are 
often able to assert power to achieve their own aims, and these power 
inequalities can lead to blocking of community aims and objectives 
and loss of confidence. Strategic tactics and types of activities can be 
considered and even practised in advance in order to be prepared as 
fully as possible for such eventualities. The bringing on board of other 
equally powerful partners and allies can also be helpful here. 


Bottom: 

Coastal settlement 
community 
members 
presenting their 
dream community 
layouts ata 
planning workshop 


Right: 

Validation of 
household data 

at acommunity 
planning workshop 
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Area-wide Planning 


If appropriate, communities can come together at an area-wide 
level, to identify common issues (e.g. flood prevention, relocation, etc), 
set agendas, form networks and advocacy strategies (following similar 


steps as above). 


Area-wide planning is undertaken with local authorities to raise 
issues with them directly. Creating a non-intimidating environment 
that gives community members space to lead here is challenging and 
it is important that all parties understand and respect the bottom 
up approach taken. In certain cases, area-wide planning can happen 
directly after mapping, without passing through the community level 
stage, particularly if it is more useful for the community to address 
issues directly with the support of other communities. For example, this 
was the case in Muntinlupa for the lakeshore communities of Laguna de 
Bay, which are all facing significant threats to their livelihoods because 
of the planned construction of the Laguna Lakeshore Expressway Dike. 
Nonetheless, community-level planning can be a first useful step in 
becoming familiar with such processes, and to start sharing concerns 
so that these can be crystallised at the area-wide level. 


In most cases, the issue of land is a crucial aspect to tackle. A land 
inventory and gathering of information concerning ownership and 
other essential information is carried out in the area before the planning 
stage to help assess what land is available. This may not always be 
straightforward since there may be various ownership claims without 
documentation. The findings help communities identify suitable and 
affordable land. Eventually, area wide planning projects can build up 
to tackling city wide planning where similar processes are used for a 


wider scale and scope. 


Mapping 


Community Level 
Planning 


Area-Wide Planning 


Project Definition 


Top Right: 

A young community 
member presenting 
site development 
plan made by 
community in Brgy 
Buli, Muntinlupa, 
during the CAN 
workshop. 


Bottom Right: 
Community 
empowerment 
through planning 


Project Definition 


This phase involves translating overall objectives and aspirations into 
concrete and specific projects that strategically respond to identified 
issues. This could mean on site or off site land acquisition, site 
development, housing construction, or re-blocking. The Alliance helps 
turn the ideas of the community into relevant but also feasible and cost 
effective plans. Through participatory workshops, plans and designs are 
drawn up for aspects such as layout for site development, house design, 
disaster risk management”. The process also shares architectural and 
other technical knowledge, building expertise within the community. 
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Meeting with 
Solana Communit 
Intramuros 
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More information on 
participatory design 
methodologies as used 
by CAN can be found 
here: 

http:// 
communityarchitectsnetwork. 


info/upload/opensources/public/ 
file_14062013021222.pdf 


During the CAN workshop, the communities of Banana Island, Compound 461 and Solana were 
involved in area-wide planning activities. Banana Island and Compound 461 were prioritised as 
an area in which to explore housing options, while the community of Solana carried out heritage 


planning for informal settlers in Intramuros. 


In Banana Island and Compound 461 the threat of evictions was the most immediate concern, 
and ensuring permanent housing was the main priority. Since the community was relatively 
large (841 people) and rehousing could only take place incrementally, criteria were established 
as to which families would be resettled first. The data revealed that infrastructure was also a 
problem and priority, with limited water and sanitation, and electrical connections. 


Another problem that became apparent was the lack of organisation and registration of 
the communities, posing problems for advocating effectively for improved living conditions 
and permanent housing. Therefore organizing elections for community leaders and carrying 
out registration were set as a priority. In addition, there was a lack of information over the 
ownership of the land so research around this aspect was also prioritised. Lack of savings and 
financial capacity were also highlighted as another aspect to be addressed. 


Actions were then taken to organise the community around these priorities, along with 
trainings and discussion on savings. In parallel, housing designt? based on community needs 
was started with the help of CAN workshop participants. Residents were asked what specific 


spaces they needed and asked to present their ideas. The final design took into account the total 
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population of Banana Island and Compound 461, design restrictions in 
Intramuros, and the cost of land. The result was a building design of 
maximum 5 storeys with units of 18 sq.m. Alternative designs were 
also presented to the community for feedback. Financial factors were 
integrated during the design development for the community to have 
an understanding of how much it would cost. Several financial schemes 
were also presented and reviewed by the community. 


Community representatives also presented their current situation, 
issues, planning results and design options at a public forum held as 
part of the CAN workshop. The attendants included other communities 
across Intramuros, IA, national authorities (PCUP and SHFC), the World 
Bank, and CAN workshop participants. The various agencies were 
invited to comment and provide advice or identify potential support. 
The heritage planning aspect of the CAN workshop was presented in the 
form of a printed map and mini guided tour conducted by community 
representatives, that was intended to show Intramuros’ history through 
the eyes of the community. This was intended to publically value 
and share the communities’ viewpoints with different stakeholders, 
ultimately in order to plan for a more inclusive and liveable Intramuros. 


The plans and aspirations of the communities therefore had a 
space to be voiced, although Intramuros remains a difficult context for 
community-led upgrading. Despite ongoing obstacles to the fulfilment 
of the projects as planned, the activities carried out before and during 
the CAN workshop began a process of mobilisation and the exploration 
of options. As mentioned by Mrs Merciditas, president of Banana Island 


community, at the public forum: 


“[The community members] hope to be able to stay within 
Intramuros with proper homes and decent communities. We 
want to be a part of its living heritage. We want to continue 


to be of service to Intramuros.” 
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Initially, three possible 
options were considered: 
on site upgrading, in 
city relocation to an 
area called the Cuartel 
De Santa Lucia, and 
relocation to the nearby 
port area. These areas 
were all visited by 

the informal settlers, 
and although design 
options were drawn out 
in more detail for the 
on site option, as this 
was judged to be the 
preferred solution by 
the members of Banana 
Island and Compound 
461. 


Top Right: 
Heritage planning in 
Solana, Intramuros 


Bottom Right: 
Solana community 
members during the 
planning activities 
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Planning: Potentials and Challenges 


Community mapping and planning allow for community members to be involved in and 
lead processes that determine the transformation of their living environment. It helps shape 
future interventions using accurate information collected by those who know most about the 
area, and to develop approaches that suit residents’ needs and aspirations. It can increase 
the organisational capacity, leadership and skills and confidence of community members. 
The process develops useful partnerships between communities, the Philippine Alliance, and 
local authorities, but also solidarity between communities facing similar issues. Community 
architects are able to spend time with community members and within informal settlements, 
and gain a deep insight into the issues and concerns raised. Overall, an area-wide approach 
feeds into the perspective of citywide upgrading, and has the potential to resolve local problems 
through an integrated, well informed and demand-driven process. 

Planning can present several challenges, but these can also be understood as part of the 
learning process, of the progressive transformation that eventually leads to empowered 
communities. The following refers mostly to mapping, reflecting the work that interns were 


involved with. 
Covering an extensive area. 


Sometimes mapping and planning takes place over an extensive area. This can be beneficial 
as it leads to coherent data gathering and holistic planning for a significant area, and enables 
comprehensive transformation. However, using community-led methods can mean this is 
a lengthy process. Maintaining a Core Team’s motivation and commitment over this time is 
hard, particularly amongst volunteers with paid work and/or caring commitments. Effective 
communication, collective support from team members and flexibility can go some way to 
address this. Generating a strong commitment to the overall objectives and methodology 
through discussion and reflection is key. In addition, it is important to maintain participatory 
methods throughout, and follow up trainings can help reinforce these processes and make them 


more easily applicable even to large areas. 


Ensuring clarity in results. 


Nameless streets and winding pathways, clustered houses and multi storey buildings within 
informal settlements makes mapping - identifying and representing households and landmarks - 
challenging. Sometimes, imaginative ways to collect and represent data are required. Information 
might need to be verified several times. Occasionally community members won’t agree on 
the layout or ownership of household structures. In these cases a great deal of patience and 
communication is required to seek clarification. A large amount of data is generated in these 
processes, which can be tedious to process and analyse. The secret to making sure clarity is 
achieved is close dialogue with the community, clear and well-prepared methodologies and 
tools, and patience. A sentence that was learned relatively early on in Tagalog was: pasensya 


po! (patience please!) 
Uncollaborative communities. 


Some communities might be reluctant to engage, due to distrust, fear of eviction, resistance 
to change, or lack of willingness to fully commit to the process. This may be linked to a 
misunderstanding of the approach and the intentions of the team, and may be resolved through 
opportunities to explain the model better, and to hear examples of previous community 
successes. HPFPI has a great role to play in facilitating dialogue with communities and in 
respondimg to doubts and fears. There are also occasions where local authorities have been 
asked to help mediate with community leaders. 


Data gathering 
by residents in 
Muntinlupa 
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Intern’s reflection Planning 


During the work on planning, a key issue was the appropriateness 
of methods and tools, especially for mapping . Reflecting on previous 
experiences of the Alliance and other groups before starting work in a new 
area was crucial as was assessing tools as we went along. | learned that 
tools and methods need to be systematic enough to be able to compare 
and analyse gathered information, while retaining some flexibility for 
specific situations. Being well prepared before going to the field also 
made a big different in terms of consistent results. 


Methods could vary between communities, and exchanges between 
colleagues in different areas proved to be beneficial. During the internship, 
the NCR mapping team travelled to Davao and Mandaue to support the 
regional teams begin mapping activities. These sessions transferred 
knowledge acquired in Muntinlupa and Valenzuela, but learned from 
regional adaptations. For example, in Mandaue, the way the community 
mapping workshop was organised and spatially arranged made collecting 


information more straightforward. 


One aspect | found interesting to note is the importance of the 
preparedness of both the communities and local authorities before 
dialoguing with each other. Communities proposing solutions to local 
authorities are not common in the Philippines, and it helps for all parties 
to be prepared for interaction and how they might play out. The more 
time and support given to a community in preparing, the more confident, 
determined and clear the presentation will be. If local authorities are 


made aware that communities will present plans, will ask for answers 
to specific issues, will seek agreements and commitments, the more they 
can respond adequately and be prepared for this ‘unusual’ process. 


I found that there was a fine balance between inspiring and motivating 
communities to get involved with the Alliance, and not raising hopes too 
quickly. Betweeninitial mobilisationand planning andfinalimplementation, 
there are many steps to be achieved. It is a long and difficult process, with 
many potential complications: organizational, financial, political, and 
technical. Results come from long term commitment and hard work. At 
the planning stage, communicating with communities to build up trust, 
confidence and capacity is crucial, but should be done without raising 
expectations beyond what is achievable in the short term. 
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Project 
implementation 


a 
MOBILISATION SAVINGS PLANNING IMPLEMENTATION 


Project development is perhaps the most diverse stage of the process of settlement and 
community upgrading. Not only does it encapsulate issues of land, housing and services, but is 
also dependent on the full cooperation of various stakeholders at different levels; from donor 
agencies and government offices, down to individual households working together. A range 
of projects are taken on by the Philippine Alliance at this stage, from settlement upgrading to 
housing construction, site development, re-blocking and small infrastructural improvements. 
Here, some of the processes that DPU interns were involved with are explored; this does not 


cover all the initiatives carried out by the Alliance. 


When a community reaches the stage of project implementation, land acquisition is often the 
first issue to address. Obtaining the rights to land, either through direct negotiation with the 
landowner, or through programmes such as the CMP allows families to have security of tenure, 
whether through relocation or upgrading in situ. Without the constant threat of eviction, 
families are able to invest with security in their homes by building permanent structures. Once 
a community have purchased a plot of land, the site must be made habitable, through the 
provision of proper drainage systems, road access and communal facilities. The final stage, and 


the most anticipated, is the construction of housing units. 


To carry out the processes above, families invariably need financial support to buy land, as 
well as finance the site development and construction of housing. This support either takes the 
form of a savings programme run by the Federation, through seeking loans, or a combination 
of the two. 


Throughout this long process, the importance of good mobilisation and organisation becomes 


very evident. Without mobilisation, the community would likely find it difficult to push through 


the barriers placed in front of them and may be discouraged by lengthy processes. 


In recent years the Alliance has explored options with different degrees of community 
engagement in the process of implementation. In certain cases, such as the PASHAI relocation 
in Metro Manila, KABALAKA housing and CLIFF housing projects іп lloilo, or site development 
and housing construction in Labo (Camarines Norte) in Bicol region, the community is fully 
involved in the implementation process, with local committees trained in procurement, supply, 
finance, warehousing materials, logistics, construction, etc. They lead on the implementation 
of the project with the assistance of TAMPEI, and with HPFPI supporting the community 
organisation. The community are responsible for the management of labourers, purchases, 
delivery and checking of materials, and handling of labour equity contribution by members in 
order to ensure the timely progress of the project. Community members may also be involved in 
the construction process, which also builds technical skills and provides a source of income for 
families. In other projects, the degree of community involvement has been less extensive due to 
specific circumstances of the project, however the participation of the community in decision 
making has remained important. For example, the community involvement in most projects in 
Paknaan, (explored below), is greater during the planning stage than during the implementation 
stage. 


LinkBuild have also explored different approaches that don't involve a specific community 
but rather aim to provide affordable, decent and adequate housing to low-income citizens who 
apply for housing as individuals as opposed to as a community. This is useful when there is a 
need for housing, coupled with the capacity for LinkBuild to develop units at that moment, 
without having HPFPI working with a specific community at that particular time. It is also a 
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quicker process when compared to whole community relocation, yet 
still addressing the affordable housing backlog for individual low-income 
households. This is for example the case of recent housing projects in 
lloilo. One risk here is the fact that housing is being constructed without 
the guarantee of being purchased. These projects also depart from the 
savings and mobilisation model that has traditionally underpinned 
the Alliance’s work, which has fueled collective active citizenship and 
advocacy processes. However new residents are encouraged to come 
together and form savings groups. It is still important to reflect on how 
the Alliance’s role here as a housing provider can continue to work in 
a way that retains its important role in working with, putting pressure 


on and holding other stakeholders to account to continue working on 


finding larger scale, structural solutions to the housing problem. 


Communal spaces 
in LTHAI village, 
Brgy Tipolo, 
Mandaue City 


Financial mobilisation 


Often the biggest hurdle to overcome is the need for financial support to implement a 
project. At times, а community may have an idea of where they would like to seek funding from. 
Alternatively, HPFPI presents communities with available options, explaining the details and 
implications of each. This is usually part of the planning stage since the source of funding very 


often dictates the project’s approach and implementation. 


There are various, albeit limited, options available for the urban poor, including funding 
from the Social Housing Finance Corporation (SHFC) through the CMP programme (see box on 
page 113), micro-finance institutions such as Core-ACS, or at times grants or loans from donors 
such as ACHR (in particular through the Asian Coalition for Community Action program) and 
Slum Dwellers International (SDI). Funding institutions such as SHFC may also meet community 
members to clarify details. The community can then assess, with the help and input of HPFPI, 


which approach suits them best. 


An issue that occurs when upgrading through the CMP is the length of time it takes for 
applications to be processed. As an alternative to this, micro-finance institutions, such as CoRe- 
ACS, provide short-term loans to low-income families to be able to access the right financing 
for land acquisition and development. CoRe-ACS, together with LinkBuild Inc., are two of the 
Alliance institutions which together provide an alternative option to housing development. 


Houses constructed by LinkBuild (with the technical support of ТАМРЕІ) are sold to CoRe- 
ACS, which is responsible for vetting housing applicants, eventually handing over the houses to 
loan-approved families, and administering the loan and collecting the repayments over the five 
year repayment period. These micro-finance institutions provide opportunities for low income 


families to access housing in a context where limited alternative options exist. 
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What is the CMP? 


The Community Mortgage Programme 
(CMP) is one of the main funding 
programmes for housing for the urban 
poor, administered through the Social 
Housing Finance Corporation (SHFC). 
SHFC is the lead agency mandated by the 
President of the Philippines to develop 
and coordinate shelter solutions for 
organised, urban poor communities. 
The CMP is directed at informal settler 
families who wish to purchase and 
develop land to gain secure tenure, 
granted that the landowner is willing to 
sell. Households must form a registered 
community association, or Homeowners 
Association (HOA) to access the CMP. 
A loan is granted in three stages; for 1) 
lot purchase; 2) site development; 3) 
house construction, and must be paid 
back over a maximum of 25 years at 
an annual interest rate of 6%. The loan 
is secured by a first mortgage on the 
undivided tract of land, initially under 
the ownership of the HOA. The land is 
later subdivided between beneficiary 
families, who will then have individual 
mortgages. However, entering into the 
CMP programme can be difficult due to 
association requirements, inadequate 
funds available, cumbersome loan 
requirements and bureaucratic delays. 
It requires a high level of organisation 
and commitment from registered 
associations. 


Issues arising in relation to repayments 
to micro-finance institutions include 
the strict requirements that must be 
adhered to in order for the payments to 
be cleared, particularly the requirement 
to reach an 80% Collection Efficiency 
Rating? of the land acquisition loan, 
and completion of the site development 
before the land can be paid off in full. 
Another issue faced is the length of time 
taken in processing and administration 
until the family finally receives the capital 
to be able to proceed with either the 
land purchase, site development and/ 
or housing construction. This may have 
further negative effects in discouraging 
the families to save or plan ahead. 


Small institutions which provide loans 
to families who would otherwise be 
denied access to such finance must often 
set high interest rates to cover their own 
costs of implementation. These rates, in 
combination with the short term period 
result in high monthly repayments that 
are often still unaffordable to families. 
Because of this, the number of families 
who pass the Credit Investigation and 
Background Investigation (CIBI) and may 
therefore take the loan remains limited. 


Site development 
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Members of each HOA 
are required to maintain 
savings of 80% of the 
monthly repayments. 
Failure to do so would 
result in the HOA being 
evicted and replaced. 
However, this is not 
always implemented. 


Drainage lines 
service the housing 
units in MMVHAI, 
Mandaue City 


The development of a site encompasses provision of a range of 
services and infrastructure, particularly when working at a large scale. 
Often, these services are not considered in their entirety by the LGU, 
which may result in unacceptable living conditions, unrealistic budgets 
and stretched timeframes. Depending on the original condition of the 
site, development could include landfilling, the installation of sewage 
and rainwater infrastructure, water and electricity connections, road 
construction and other facilities such as clinics and open spaces. These 
services may be provided in various ways; if the project is run by the 
LGU, they may then take full responsibility for the site development. If 
this is not possible, for example due to the lack of funding, as was the 
case in Paknaan, the responsibility may be shared by the LGU and the 
community associations. Alternatively, these services would be covered 


by external actors such as NGOs, or through community savings. 
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Case Study: Brgy. Paknaan 


The Paknaan relocation is a government-led programme, financed through SHFC and the 
CMP. Since this is the first case of the CMP being implemented in Mandaue City, the relocation 
site is being considered as a pilot project for its execution. Beneficiary families were given cash 
assistance after being evicted from their homes in Mahiga Creek. As part of the program, this 
amount was used as a down payment for the land. Through the CMP, the landowner was paid 
50% of the selling price by SHFC, and is due to be paid the remaining amount once the site 
development has reached 100% completion. Once a family has relocated to the site, they must 
repay the land costs through the CMP lot purchase loan, regardless of how they choose to 


finance the site development and house construction. 


The site development was initially part of this programme and therefore the responsibility of 
HUDO, the local CMP mobiliser in Mandaue City. However, due to lack of funds and bureaucratic 
difficulties, much of the site development was delayed, despite the ongoing eviction of 
communities from their homes along Mahiga Creek due to a separate LGU creek rehabilitation 
project. The first families were relocated to Paknaan in 2011, a 6.5 hectare site which at the time 
was still a mangrove area, with no electrical or water supply, no sewage or sanitary facilities and 
no rainwater management system. A combination of these factors has resulted in the creation 
of slum-like conditions. 


Delays to site development have resulted in harsh living conditions on site. After heavy rains, 
the site becomes a mud pit, with vehicles rendered useless. Since the site is cut-off from the 


Site conditions in 


the 6.5ha relocation 
site after a light rain 
IAE 


main barangay roads, residents must walk 15 minutes to reach the nearest transport link. In 
mid-2015, landfilling was completed and by the end of the same year, preparations for the 
construction of an access road were started. Water is supplied through the intervention of a 
French NGO Eau et Vie, which connected the houses to the main water supplier, Metropolitan 
Cebu Water District (MCWD), at a subsidised rate. Currently only a small portion of the site has 
access to electricity, making the area quite unsafe at night. The majority of households do not 
have access to a toilet, resulting in high rates of open defecation. A few temporary structures 
were built over neighbouring fields to provide privacy to users, however these structures drop 
waste directly into the creek, and are particularly unsafe to use at night due to the lack of 
lighting. 


As an active stakeholder working with the city's poor, the Alliance immediately got involved in 
the development of the relocation site, both in housing construction as well as addressing issues 
of poor sanitation and drainage, by integrating the construction and installation of drainage lines 
and septic tanks to treat the wastewater before disposing it in the nearby creek. In September 
2015, a communal toilet block was constructed through a partially subsidised grant from Slum/ 
Shack Dwellers International (SDI). These facilities now provides 14 cubicles which may be used 
by the residents at a fee of three pesos per use. The collection fee covers the maintenance 
and running costs of the facility, and will contribute to repaying the loan taken to cover all 


construction costs. 
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Housing construction: the core house 


There are various approaches to housing development, primarily depending on families’ 
ability to pay. The main approach that has been adopted by the Philippine Alliance across its 
regions has been to provide families with a core house, the design of which varies according to 
the minimum standards laid out by the conditions of the site, and BP 220, the law governing the 
minimum design requirements for socialized and economic housing. The core house construction 
provides families with the outer structural shell of the dwelling, all plumbing and electrical 
provisions, as well as the septic tank system for wastewater treatment. Once the housing units 
are turned over to the families, they may then install the apertures, floor membrane and all 
interior finishes over time. This is done in order for the loanable amount, on which the families 
must pay interest, to remain as low as possible. 


The typical housing design that has been implemented in Mandaue City has been the row 
house, constructed using Interlocking Compressed Earth Blocks (ICEB). The row house allows for 
the most efficient use of space on site and is cost-effective since adjacent families share the costs 
of the common firewalls. The production of ICEB is managed by the Philippine Alliance, which 
has supplied machinery and trained and employed community members to produce bricks. 


The core house design was developed during a design workshop organised by HPFPI and 
ТАМРЕІ іп 2011. The workshop was held over a three-day period during which participants were 
given an overview of the BP220 requirements, and then tasked with developing ideas of their 
dream house, which would then be voted on and selected as the basis for the design of the 
row house. Cost estimations for the designs were carried out with community members so that 
everyone fully understood the cost of the house and affordability. The final design consisted 
of accommodation on two levels with enough headroom for a loft on a third level. The row 
house also allows for the most efficient use of each individually allocated plot since setbacks 
are only required on the facade of the dwelling, due to the presence of a dividing firewall. It is 
important to note that the row house is the only housing typology that can be constructed in 
accordance with BP220 on an individual plot of 28m?, the minimum plot size for social housing 
in the Philippines. 


The row house is not without its limitations however, particularly in a high-density area of 
families with a range of incomes. Since the essence of the design is to share the cost of a dividing 
firewall, this requires both families to be in agreement over how and when this wall would be 
built. As is the case in all the housing construction projects implemented so far by the Alliance 
in Paknaan, if the whole block is being developed simultaneously then this sharing leads to a 
reduction in construction costs. However, neighbouring families do not always agree, or may 
not actually be able to afford the fully developed row house. Because of this, families are often 
delayed in constructing their individual homes because of the dependency that arises. Having 
considered these issues, the feasibility of taking an incremental design approach in Paknaan 


was explored. 


die 
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Mandaue City, Cebu - 
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Housing construction: incremental design 


Incremental housing allows families to begin by constructing part of the dwelling, depending 
on what they can afford to build at the time. The structure is constructed in such a way that 
allows each family to continue to expand their house once they can afford to. 


As of 2015, an incremental housing design approach has been explored by ТАМРЕІ and 
implemented in lloilo City. This is part of an off-site relocation programme catering for families 
who lived along major waterways and were affected during Typhoon Frank in 2008. It is an 
expansion of the CLIFF Phase 1 Community-Managed Offsite Resettlement Housing on a 16.2 
hectare government-provided relocation site in Barangay San Isidro, Jaro, lloilo City, providing for 
2,000 plots of which 1,426 have been or are being occupied. The Alliance project, implemented 
by LinkBuild, involves the construction of a total of 45 ICEB housing units within the relocation 
site. In contrast to CLIFF San Isidro Phase 1, which only prioritized Iloilo Flood Control Project- 
affected families, this phase of the CLIFF project includes families threatened by court-ordered 
demolition or eviction cases and who will be totally displaced from their present settlements 
due to river rehabilitation, road widening and other development projects of the city. The 
project offers plots of 30m? or 40m, and aims to build the ground floor section of the house 
with a concrete floor and 1m high partitions at the first floor, with the hope that the family will 
continue the construction of the second floor at a later stage when financially feasible. 


A feasibility study for incremental housing has also been explored in Cebu, but as yet has 
not been implemented. It became evident that many families living in the relocation site in 
Paknaan could not afford the row house, despite the already low cost (construction costs for the 
house and drainage amount to approximately 0553600). Therefore, the hope was to develop 
alternative housing options which would initially be less costly. However when presented to 
SMASH, the targeted pilot community, the issues that arose indicated that the first stage of 
development would have still been beyond their affordability range. This is because the major 
elements of the house that must be built in the first stage, such as the firewall dividing the 
individual plots, and the septic tank system, incur a large portion of the full cost. 


Onestorey 
incremental 
housing units in 
lloilo City. 


Below: 
Incremental 
housing design 
ideas developed 
in Cebu. 
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In Davao City, the Alliance completed provided 46 core single-detached housing units as part 
of a government in-city resettlement site in Barangay Los Amigos. The housing unit also has 
potential for incremental improvements, and consists of a basic single detached core, with one 
bedroom, toilet and bathroom and provision for a kitchen. ICEB are used, which do not need 
plastering and are lower in cost than reinforced concrete. The unit is structurally designed to 
carry a second floor if desired, and is also designed for potential horizontal expansion. 
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Reblocking 


Re-blocking is a process that allows high-density communities to upgrade their housing on 
site without the need for resettlement. This is implemented in phases, dividing the site into 
smaller areas to be addressed in the different phases of construction, to avoid moving families 


whilst the whole site is redeveloped. 


This is the case for LTHAI, a community located in Barangay Tipolo in central Mandaue 
City, in an area known as the 9.2ha Donated Lot. Residing in 1.6 hectares of swampy land, the 


community fell victim to a large fire that flattened the area in September 2007. Being an active 
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member of HPFPI, the community had a good history of savings and was able to access a loan 
from the Alliance’s Urban Poor Development Fund to cover the cost of landfilling the area. In 
order for the housing development to begin, the community organised itself by dividing into 
blocks according to an existing subdivision plan for the area. The construction of the first block, 
comprising 14 houses, began in October 2009, based on the agreement within LTHAI that once 
the 14 units were completed, the families would demolish and clear their temporary structures 


to make way for the next block of housing. 


The housing project was funded through a loan system administered by Slum Dwellers 
International, as part of their aim to build a decent houses at a maximum cost of US$1,000. The 
houses are 32m? and follow a similar row house design as implemented in the 6.5ha relocation 
site. An additional loan was taken from Homeless International (now Reall) to fund water and 


sanitation provision for the area. 


To limit construction costs, community members were responsible for the procurement of 
materials and construction management throughout the project. For other families who were 
unable to afford the full cost of construction, family members were encouraged to contribute 


labour, reducing the labour component of the total cost. 


Р The approach was continuously implemented over the years, and the community has now 
LTHAI village, н = am, aum | - > ов developed 137 housing units out of a total of 265 plots. The remaining families continue their 
Mandaue City "FES os с, g | , = savings initiatives for them to be able to continue the process of development in the area. 
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Use of alternative materials: ICEB 


All housing units constructed through the Philippine Alliance are fully or 
partially constructed using Interlocking Compressed Earth Blocks (ICEB). These 
blocks are made out of a limesoil, cement and water mix, and are shaped to allow 
for structural stability even before the filler is added and gains its strength. This 
interlocking mechanism, using a male-female dowel system, provides added 
resistance against lateral forces; much needed in areas prone to earthquakes and 
high winds. It also eliminates the need for cement between each layer of ICEB 
due to the dry stacking method of construction. Because of the shape of ICEB, the 
costs during construction are also kept at a minimum when compared to the more 
commonly used concrete hollow blocks. This is because ICEB are solid except for 
vertical slots to place the cement filler and vertical reinforcement bars, whilst the 
concrete blocks have large voids which need to be filled with a cement mix, as well 
are requiring grouting between each layer. Because of the high costs of cement, 
overall construction costs are less when using ICEB. This construction method is 
also quicker than using hollow blocks since the ICEB are simply piled and grouted 
after every five layers. 


A common issue that is faced in the production of ICEB is the availability of 
limesoil. Limesoil is not available all year round, depending on the weather 
conditions. Additionally, since the stone often needs to be crushed before used, 
if the stone is wet due to heavy rains, pulveriser machines are unable to crush the 
stone. These issues create delays which influence the availability of the ICEB being 
used in the housing construction. 


In the Philippines, ICEB are produced in three regions; Cebu, Davao and Iloilo. 
Each production site is run by community members, overseen by members of 
ТАМРЕІ and LinkBuild. 
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Implementation: Potentials and Challenges 


The extent of a community’s involvement іп project implementation varies 
depending on the case. As illustrated in the case studies, the level of participation 
contrasted greatly between LTHAI and SMASH. Although maximizing the 
community’s involvement is preferred, both approaches have their advantages 
and disadvantages. On the опе hand, if the process is fully participatory, there is a 
greater sense of ownership for the project and the outcome. There are also better 
opportunities to build up the skills by giving them an opportunity for employment 
to gain the experience they require. 


If on the other hand the approach is not fully participatory, the project could 
potentially be implemented quicker, in this way helping to reduce the backlog 
of affordable housing faster. Even though housing design workshops are not 
conducted for each community, the design would nonetheless be based on the 
needs of the urban poor through consultative meetings as well as many years of 
Alliance experience collaborating closely with communities. 


The biggest challenge faced during project implementation often relates to the 
project costs, either due to miscalculation or the length of time between project 
planning and implementation. Delays before the beginning of the project may 
result in variations in the costs of certain materials, such as cement or limesoil, or 
adaptations to the design that may have associated cost implications. 


Additionally, implementation times may overrun. This may be due to a number 
of issues such as bottlenecks with authorities or lack of commitment from involved 
communities. These delays in construction may in turn then have a negative effect 


on the loan repayments, which would limit the release of funds used to cover the 


І construction costs. 
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Intern’s reflection Implementation 


Over the duration of my stay in Cebu, | was lucky enough to experience 
the implementation of a new housing project, initiated by the Alliance. 
The project was the construction of 17 housing units, divided between 
two communities in Mandaue City; MMVHAI community residing in 
the 9.2ha donated lot, and SMASH community living in the Paknaan 
relocation site. In total, the project covered the construction of 17 
units; 7 in MMVHAI and 10 in Paknaan. However, the construction in 
Paknaan was in fact for 12 units, with two units being financed out 
from the personal savings of two beneficiary families from SMASH. The 
project was the first LinkBuild - CoRe-ACS collaborative project being 
implemented in Cebu. Families from both communities had undergone 
the CIBI and consequently 17 families were selected as eligible for the 
loan scheme and approved as beneficiaries. 


As with any major project, anumber of hurdles were faced throughout 
the implementation. Following site identification and agreed housing 
design, construction began in April 2015. 


However as the implementation was initiated, the progress of the 
two sites differed greatly. In Paknaan, construction of the 12 units began 
smoothly, although issues at later stages arose, mainly due to bad 
weather conditions and lack of electricity supply on site. On the other 
hand, MMVHAI faced obstacles before the project could actually begin, 
due to the opposition of other families residing in the area. 


21 


The seven original units 
were reduced to five 
since only five empty 
plots were available for 
development in Paknaan 


A particular 
family in MMVHAI 
heavily resisted 
development 
initiatives in the 
area 


The long term impact of day-to-day obstacles faced on site includes 
time and cost implications. Due to opposition from other families 
living adjacent to the proposed construction site in MMVHAI, project 
implementation was delayed to the extent that the seven units were 
never constructed, and instead the capital was transferred to fund five 
additional units in Paknaan?'. These units however currently do not have 
beneficiary families identified through CoRe-ACS, which may potentially 
result in the houses remaining empty, or being sold at a loss. This is 
because the new occupants must be families who were chosen to live in 
the relocation site, which limits the pool of potential buyers. 


Since projects with low income communities tend to be more dynamic 
and subject to adaptation due to unforeseen circumstances, the 
budget and timeframe must reflect this fluidity, either by taking it into 
consideration during the planning stage, or by having a framework that 
supports these changes at later stages of the project through stronger 
agreements with the community or individual beneficiaries. 


-JM 
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Concluding 
Reflections 


Mariangela Veronesi 


Mariangela graduated from Environment and Sustainable Development in 2012. She currently 


works on the World Habitat Awards for sustainable and innovative solutions to housing issues 
globally (www.worldhabitatawards.org) at the Building and Social Housing Foundation. She is 
also events coordinator at the Bristol Cable, an independent people-led media cooperative aiming 
: to democratise information and build up citizenship, and co-founder of Bugs for Life, a non-profit : 
organisation promoting edible insects for food security in Benin. Her interests include placemaking 


and informality, gender and LGBT issues. 


Working with TAMPEI as part of the Philippine Alliance has truly been an insightful 
and inspiring experience. It helped me understand in practice issues that had been 
raised through the MSc Environment and Sustainable Development at the DPU, along 
with learning through new practices. It was interesting to become familiar with the 
Philippine urban context and to gain stronger insights into some realities. For example, 
it was an opportunity to witness significant variations between informal settlements, 
each one with its own character, its hardships and constraints, its strengths and its 
unique situation. That being said, urban issues are invariably linked to overall structural 
patterns, such as pressure for land, policies and government projects, rural-urban 
migration, etc., and it was very valuable to learn more about these trends, about 
their impact on communities, and how these could be challenged. Being closely 
involved through personal relationships with community members, and understanding 
individual and group struggles, along with success stories, helped me grasp issues with 
more depth. Spending time working on real issues was a very important step, and 


came with a new level of understanding but also of responsibilities and implications. 


| appreciated the structure of the Philippine Alliance, and the division of roles 
among various organisations with different missions, but all with the same overall 
goal: to provide sustainable shelter solutions to the urban poor through community- 
driven processes. The structure reflects all components needed to provide housing, 
from community organisation, to technical assistance, finance and construction, and 
| was impressed by how closely integrated these sections are. The team spirit and 
commitment to finding appropriate solutions was outstanding. On top of creating 
an inspiring environment, | believe this approach helped advance on issues and seek 
alternatives even when things seem to have reached a bottleneck. Providing decent, 
cost-effective and sustainable housing is a long and demanding process, and | feel 
that the strong drive and teamwork of the Alliance is key to delivering these kinds 
of solutions. | also believe that one of the strengths of the Philippine Alliance was 
its flexibility and capacity to adapt to changing circumstances, and to deal with low 
budgets and difficult situations. 


| would say | also learned a lot about working with communities, and developing the 
right tools and methodologies to reach coherent and valuable results (for example in 
order to get consistent mapping data and community involvement through horizontal 
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and accessible activities). The importance of organising and establishing certain 
structures and processes that help democratic decision making amongst members 
became apparent. The difference between how organised and unorganised groups 
had the capacity to progress on issues, confront and resolve difficulties was striking. | 
also learned а lot from HPFPI’s style of dialoguing with communities, explaining issues 
and handing over leadership to community members, which taught me that ensuring 
processes are community-led is not an easy process and demands a strong belief and 
dedication to this type of approach. 


The CAN workshop was also a great learning experience as we had the opportunity 
to meet groups from all over Asia and beyond. It was a great opportunity for collective 
thinking, sharing ideas, and learning about variations in planning, design and 
implementation as community architects and technical assistants, especially around 
concrete issues during the fieldwork. It was useful to understand how different groups 
can support each other, and | found CAN a particularly great network in terms of 
communication and collaboration to achieve the objective of offering community-led 
relevant housing solutions. 


| think overall what my colleagues, CAN and ACHR members taught me during 
this period, is truly how community architects and technical assistance can support 
communities, where they step in and when they have to remember to step out, and 
transfer the knowledge and leadership to communities. It takes humility and hard work 
to develop the right approaches, and there might be difficulties and delays in working 
towards pro-poor housing, but ultimately great results can be achieved. 


Together, we definitely CAN. 
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Laura Hirst 


Laura is a graduate of the MSc Social Development Practice at the DPU, with a background in 
Anthropology and Geography and experience in research, consultancy and training with academic 
institutions, NGOs, Community-based organisations and local authorities in the areas of social and 
gender policy, participatory urban planning and participatory media. Currently carrying out PhD 


research into fire risks and community response in informal settlements in the ‘global south’. 


Two slogans that | experienced first-hand, and every day during my eight months in 
the Philippines capture my abiding memories of the country and Davao City. The first 
is the Philippines’ tourist board slogan; ‘It’s more fun in the Philippines’. Despite the 
nature of some the work | was involved in, the struggles experienced by community 
members, my colleagues and friends, | have never laughed and smiled as much as | did 
during this time. The Filipino sense of humour, warmth and love meted out in almost 
every encounter sustained me throughoutthe inevitable challenging periods of my time 
there. The second is Davao City's motto: ‘Life is Here’. Whilst it might seem a truism, 
in Davao | experienced life, from the dawn to dusk routines of the coastal settlement 
in llang and community association teenage beauty pageants in Arroyo, to life in high- 
end malls and the ongoing construction of new private high rise developments across 


the city. 


| also experienced so much of my learning from the Social Development Practice 
programme at the DPU come to life through interactions with the Alliance, with 
communities, donors and local government officials. This grounded experience of the 
reality of community based urban planning and mobilisation inevitably did not always 
conform to what Га learnt, or progress іп a neat way, but confirmed different realities 
within which it was still possible to make wider connections and tie action to previous 


and new learning. 


Whilst | had experience of working on community planning projects before, my time in 
Davao took this a big step further in terms of the complete immersion over an extended 
period of time, and in terms of exposure to the challenges faced by organisations and 
communities that as students, academics, or practitioners, we often only encounter for 
a few weeks at a time, sometimes failing to understand the sheer complexity, difficulty 
and bottlenecks that arise during long term work in these situations. The community 
mapping engagement in llang where over a number of months we experienced 
numerous setbacks, procedural (and motivational) failures and misunderstandings 
from every side within a very complex situation, brought home to me the slow nature 
of some planning processes and the persistence, experience and sensitivity required 
to successfully navigate such circumstances. It also made me question my role as an 
'outsider', which at times could feel uncomfortable and added an extra layer of difficulty 
or misunderstanding to certain interactions with community members and officials, 
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and at others opened doors or facilitated conversations. Managing, reconciling and 
finding a space and role within this range or web of interactions and domains was not 
always easy and Гт not sure | managed to do this successfully, but the freedom and 
opportunity to try to do so, given generously by the Alliance, is something that | will be 
forever grateful for, both personally and professionally. 


Through conversations since | have returned home, | have also been reflecting on 
the role of interns in the community led planning process. Whilst | was exposed to 
a very wide range of projects and processes, | often found it difficult to understand 
where | could best fit in and could be most useful (and this changed at different points 
during the time | was there), and | think there is an ongoing conversation between all 
partners in community-led planning processes to be had about this feature of the work. 
Hopefully, this handbook and reflection will act not only as a record of the work of the 
Alliance, and a way of guiding others through the community led planning process but 
also as a reflection on how interns or young professionals fit within this process and 
how they can work with partners in a productive way. 


Being able to work with the Alliance meant being able to learn from a vast bank 
of knowledge, experience and ideas, at an important time as the Alliance starts to 
bridge technical interventions and community development work in a systematic way. 
Overall, and on reflection this meant that my experience was an even richer one, as 
it meant working with colleagues to understand a new way of working, to understand 
together the scope, vision and role of the Alliance and its regional variations, through 
frank discussions about the rationale underpinning such work as well as personal 
motivations, opinions and ideas. The opportunity to reflect and question the ideas 
around some of the activities we were engaging in felt important and useful for future 
work for everyone. In fact, it was probably these informal conversations, which often 
took place in-between activities (on jeepneys, waiting for meetings, over lunch), were 
probably one of the richest parts of the experience in terms of exploring the wider 
motivations, challenges and opportunities for such work, as well as for informally 
brainstorming solutions and ways forward. For example, discussions around how to 
ensure that the technical activities of enumeration and data collection for community 
or project level purposes were sufficiently complemented with thinking through how 
that data and mobilisation could be strategically used at the city level, or how to work 


to empower HPFPI volunteers and leaders to strategically coordinate with stakeholders 
and avoid over-reliance on the Alliance. 


Working with an actual ‘alliance’ was also a great opportunity. My colleagues ranged 
from architects and engineers, to financial and community development experts and 
lawyers. As a result | gained new areas of knowledge in terms of housing, the nature 
and issues facing community-based organisations, an entirely new planning context 
and issues of local government and decentralisation, as well as exposure to a new 
network of community architects from around the world. That all these people are 
working towards a common goal, bridging and linking the social, technical and financial 
concerns of resource poor communities, was deeply inspiring, and something which | 
personally feel holds so much promise for the future of the Alliance. 


To this end, | am so encouraged by the existence of the Philippine Alliance and the 
work it is doing as it evolves; | hope it is able to continue its important work, building on 
and strategically positioning itself using open dialogue and reflection to reinforce and 


deepen its (often challenging) ambition to develop a strong, organised and engaged 
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Jessica Mamo 


Jessica is a graduate of the MSc Building and Urban Design in Development, with a background in 


Architecture and Civil Engineering, experience in community-led development, participatory design 
approaches to housing solutions, and an interest in the provision of water and sanitation services; 


Currently working in an architecture firm based in Malta. 


Working with the Alliance over almost a year has given me so much, both in terms of 
professional as well as personal development. The Filipino lifestyle taught me that no 
matter who you are, or where you live, it is your attitude towards life and the way you 
deal with your issues that defines the joy that life brings. 


Used widely across the city, the slogan for the Mandaue Government, “І ат 
Mandaue”, inspires a sense of belonging in being а part of this growing city. Even 
as a foreigner, | felt a sense of pride in forming a part of this large community of 
Cebuanos from a wide range of socio-economic backgrounds. This is something | feel 
is lacking back home, where the concept of the community is disappearing. Spending 
time after work with the families in Paknaan and LTHAI made me more aware of the 
stark differences, even in the simple act of playing loud music (often accompanied by 
someone enjoying an evening of Red Horse and videoke). Whilst back home this would 
be considered a nuisance, within these communities it was a way of sharing music with 
neighbours who probably didn’t have their own sound system to enjoy. These informal 
moments socialising within the community perhaps taught me the most about our 
work within informal settlements, learning more about the people and their way of 
life, rather than only discussing the difficulties they face. Having the opportunity to 
extend my experience in Cebu also allowed me to gain the trust of the residents, and 
build relationships with them that went beyond what | could experience during our 


working hours. 


Working with TAMPEI allowed me to reflect on a number of concepts which were 
central to the teachings and practices discussed during the Building and Urban Design 
in Development course at the DPU, primarily with regards to participatory design 
and the role of the architect in development. During my experience in Cebu, it was 
interesting to observe the important role that ТАМРЕІ plays within the context of 
development in Mandaue City. Both the LGU and various CSOs invite the Philippine 
Alliance partners to collaborate on various projects involving urban poor communities 
across the city. Both regional directors for ТАМРЕІ and HPFPI sit on the Mandaue City 
Board On Socialised Housing (MACBOSH) which gathers stakeholders from various 
LGUs, as well as community representation through the Alliance, to discuss and tackle 
issues regarding the city’s urban poor communities. 
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At the heart of the organisation is the belief that the best resource in reducing 
urban poverty is the people themselves. The essence of participatory design is to build 
stronger communities through continuous engagement and participation in each stage 
of the planning process. This is not to say that the architect is relegated to the role of 
facilitator, but creates a space which allows communities to be the driving force of 


change. 


In fact, the role of TAMPEI often went beyond the simple provision of technical 
assistance. Very often, the organisation acted as a two-way bridge between the formal 
and the informal, presenting the needs and hardships of the communities to the LGU in 
question, and vice versa. This was only possible because of the strong relationships, and 


therefore the trust, which developed when working so closely with the communities. 


In addition to this is the responsibility the Alliance carries in communicating and 
disseminating information regarding the services that are available to low-income 
households, both with regards to LGU programmes, as well as other services provided 
through independent organisations. For example, during the mapping workshops 
organised by TAMPEI in Mandaue and Talisay Cities, the workshops were held in 
collaboration with the barangay and representatives from HLURB and PCUP, who 


introduced their work and programmes, and outlined the process and requirements 


for a community to upgrade through government services. 
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Thank you so much and 
see you soon! 


As interns, we also had the opportunity to experience the work 
of Perween Rahman, a Pakistani architect and activist who was 
murdered for the work she did with poor communities in Karachi. 
Known as the “Rebel Optimist”, her life reflected the political 
nature of architecture, where the role of the architect is not just 
to provide a community with technical assistance, but to work to 
achieve the social justice which they have been denied. Being so 
invested in the families backgrounds, | think that TAMPEI strive to 
achieve social justice for the communities they work with through 
continuous engagement with the City, by going beyond their job 
description as architects and engineers and fighting to achieve that 


which each person deserves. 


Reflecting on my experience, | cannot help but feel endlessly 
grateful for the opportunity to be a part of this network, for the 
relationships | built with the nanays and colleagues who essentially 
became my adoptive family, supporting me through my frustrations 
and sharing in the everyday joys we experienced together. To them 
І say Salamat kaayu ug magkita ta puhon!” 
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